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The Coloroto Magazine, now published as a 
part of the Chicago Tribune Sunday edition, be- 
ginning with April, 1924, will be published by a 
separate company and will appear on Wednesdays. 
It will be enlarged and its contents will consist of 
fiction, humor, fashions and illustrations, printed 
by a new process in color photogravure. The 
offices will be in New York (25 Park Place) and 
John M. Wheeler, of the Bell Syndicate, will be 
editor. 


Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delph'a, W. N. Taft, editor, writes: “It appears 
advisable to concentrate almost entirely upon ma- 
terial from the larger stores—not necessarily the 
million-dollar department stores, but those rated 
from $20,000 up, which means those employing 
five or more clerks. In future, therefore, material 
for the Retail Ledger will be judged from the fol- 
lowing basis: (1) Is the article authoritative? 
(2) Will it appeal to the proprietor or the execu- 
tives of a store which does more than a strictly 
neighborhood business ? 
subject of general interest in the retail world—one 
that is fundamental, rather than individual? This 
also opens the door for what is generally known as 
the ‘feature story,’ outlining the exnerience of a 
number of stores in connection with the main 
topic. But remember that it is always well to 
query about longer material—particularly feature 
stories—in advance. as this saves time at both 
ends.” Retail Ledger pays at wom one cent a 
word upon acceptance. 


Morris Gilbert is now editor. of Smart Set, 25 
W. Forty-fifth Street, New York. Mr. Gilbert 
writes: “We desire short-stories and novelettes, 
brisk stories of plot and action, sophisticated and 
vivid. The bitter forms of satire are not desired. 
Payment is on acceptance.” He does not mention 
rates, but Smart Sets heretofore has paid 1 cent 
and up. 


The Chauffeur, 239-241 W. Thirtieth Street, 
New York, will be published early next year by 
The Town and Country Chauffeur, Inc. It is in 
the market -for short fiction (2000 word limit, al- 
though two and three part serials will be con- 
sidered) verse and miscellaneous informative and 
entertaining mater‘al. Payment will probably be 
about Ic per word. All material should be ad- 
dressed to Trove H. Collins, associate editor, at 
the above address, and must be of particular inter- 
est to the professional drivers of the country’s 
highest priced cars. 


McNaught’s Monthly, the McNaught Syndicate, 
1475 Broadway, New .York, will appear as a 
monthly review beginning with January. V. V. 
McNitt is editor. Critical articles up to 1200 words 
in of lively, humorous nature, will be 
Rate of payment not stated. 


(3) Does it deal with a. 
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The ‘isi 30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago,, 
will appear for the first time in February, dated 
March, 1924, and w.ll be issued monthly there- 
after. John ‘Bradford Main, editor and publisher, 
writes: “The Jester is not a comic magazine ( like 
Life or Punch), but is to be a magazine of the 
humorous, witty, satirical and ironic story. We 
are in the market for short-stor es. articles and 
feature material of from 500 to 10,000 words; nov- 
elettes of from 10,000 to 20,000 words, and one or 
two serials of from 15,000 to 50,000 words. We 
don’t want sex stuff nor material dealing with re- 
ligious. questions. All of our editorials will be 
prepared by our own staff. Poetry of any length 
will receive our very careful consideration. We 
will be glad to place on file the names and ad- 
dresses of art'sts capable of doing black and white 
work suitable for zinc reproductions. Payment for 
material, until we are more firmly established, will 
be on publieation at rates up to 2 cents a word. 
Contributors may specify the prices desired for 
their material if they so desire. We endeavor to 
report promptly, usually w'thin ten days or two 
weeks. We are not in the market for jokes, skits, 
comic drawings or anecdotes.” 


Oprportunity, 407 Webster Building, Chicago. ac- 
cording to Ralph O. McGray, editor, pays on ac- 
ceptance at 1 cent up, for inspirational! articles 
from 1500 to 2500 words in length and stories of 
success from 2500 to 3600 words in length. “We 
want the success type of story—how men have 
made money and.success from small beginnings.” 
he states. “They must be written up with plenty 
of romance to make them intensely interesting. 
Photos to illustrate stories also desired. We want 
a staff of writer representatives throughout the 
country and will send samples to writers who are 
interested.” 


The Publicist, 903 Brokaw Building, 1457 Broad- 
way, New York, E. M. Balt, editor, writes: “I 
will consider the following types of manuscript 
for publication at 1 cent per word upon acceptance: 
Fiction, 1000 to 5000 words; political, social, eco- 
nom‘c essavs; scientific treatises, and allied mis- 
cellaneous features.” 


Money-Maktg is the new title of the magazine 
formerly published as How to Make Money. at 117 
W. Sixty-first Street. New York. James W. Poe, 
editor, writes that Money-Mabing is in the mar- 
ket for articles from 500 to 2000 words in length 
dealing with money-making ideas and opportuni- 
ties. No fiction, verse’ or editorials. Payment is 
on publ‘cation at a minimum of % cent a word. 


The Younger Set, 19 E. Forty-eighth Street, 
New York. has been announced as desiring short, 
witty articles, for which nayment is made on pub- 
lication at rates not stated. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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_. Prize Contests 


Messrs. George G. Harrap & Company, Lid., 
2 and 3 Portsmouth Street, W. C. 2, London, 
England, offer a) competition for novels which 
must be rece.ved not later than January 31, 1924. 
Six of the sane submitted. will be published 
simultaneously not later than August 14, 1924. 
Royalties will-be paid on the various editions (12% 
per cent on the ordinary edition), and authors will 
receive a major share of the proceeds from the sale 
of serial and film r-ghts, if effected. Twelve 
months after publication, the author of the novel 
that has had the largest sale throughout the British 
Empire (excluding Canada) will receive a prize of 
250 pounds and the author of the novel that has 
had the next largest sale will receive a prize of 
100 pounds. Competitors must agree, in the event 
of the acceptance of their manuscripts for publi- 
cation on these terms, that they will make the first 
offer of their next two novels to the same pub- 
lishers on a royalty of 15 per cent of all copies 
of the ordinary edition sold in Great Britain, other 
royalties to be as specified for the first novel. 
Length limits, 70,000 to 120,000 words. Each 
manuscript submitted must be typewritten and 
marked “Prize Competition” on first page, and 
accompanied by a letter in which the competitor 
acknowledges having read the conditions and sig- 
n'fies acceptance of them. Name and address must 
be clearly written on first page. 


Boni & Liveright, publishers, 61 W. Forty-eighth 
Street, New York, have announced that particulars 
will be given out next month of a “different kind 
of prize novel contest” they are to launch. 


Science and Invention, 53 Park Place, New York, 
has adopted a new policy of “science in pictures,” 
its contents being almost wholly made up of pic- 
tures, accompanied only by brief descriptive mat- 
ter. It announces that beginn’ng with the Janu- 
ary issue it will pay $1000 or more each month in 
prizes, in addition to various department awards. 
Eighty-eight prizes, ranging from $100 down to 
$1, will be awarded for new ideas told simply, in 
pictures and sketches. “The editors want: pictures 
and sketches—must have them—but ideas are 
wanted most of all.” 


_ McFerrin’s Health Bulletin, 1027 Capitol Build- 
ing, 159 S. State Street, Chicago, offers $100 in 
prizes for “the combination of the three greatest 
words, the words meaning most in life,” which 
shall be adjudged best by its editors. Prizes are: 
First, $25; second, $15; third. $10; fourth, $7.50; 
next six. each $5; next five, $2.50. Contest closes 
January 15, 1924. 


The Rosary Magazine, 939 Lexington Avenue, 

ew York, announces that $500 in prizes will be 
awarded for the best historical essay dealing with 
Diego de Deza, the Domin‘can Archbishop of Se- 
ville. who assisted Christonher Columbus in 
financing his vovage of discovery. Contest closes 
in June, 1924. For details address Rev. Themas 
M. Schwertner, O. P.. editor of Fhe Rosary. 

Collier's, 416-W. Thirteenth Street, New York. 
offers twenty-four prizes, ranging from $1000 
down, for 250-word letters on prohibition (for 
or against) submitted prior to December 8. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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e felt a gesture. uncontrolled 
and dim, 


counted days, 
Mor was its meaning clear, even to him, 


Who groped in doubt to give it form 
and phrase, 


Now in a song, now in untrodden ways 
Of old romance, now in a tale of pain, 
Now in the bashing of remembered plays-- 
And what bis dull pen wrote was done 
in vain, 
_ For bach. unspent, the presence came 
again 


| Seehing release thru him who paced the | 


floor 


tap bis fingers on the window-pane: 


Until resolved to try the thing no more. 


ote He wilted down, and let bis Hired pen 
scrawl, 


| " | And it moved on till 8awn. and wrote it all. 


Recurring in his mind un- 


Ghomas Hornsby Ferril 
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The Theme Chart 


What Certain Technically Perfect Stories Lack and How 
Practical Application May Be Made of a Basic 
Principle in Fictional Development 


By Warren Hastings Miller 


Fiction Writer, Author of “The Day's Work,” “The Outdoor Writer,” “The Devil 
and the Young Author,” and Other Inspirational Articles for Writers 


INCE I have raised a chirrup on the 
S subject of plot charts, common decency, 
it would seem, requires that I go on and 
finish it. Hence this screed; hoping that 
some poor, lonely young one may profit by it. 
Culpeper Chunn once wrote a first aid for 
the feeble-minded which he entitled ‘“Plot- 
ting the Short Story.” Externally it was 
not much of a book, being only four by 
seven inches in area and rather thin and 
anemic, even with the help of two thick 
board covers, but Brother Chunn had hit on 
a red-hot idea in it; and this scribe, who is 
almost fabulously feeble-minded and wander- 
ing as to his thoughts, hopped on it with a 
howl of enthusiasm. He made pleasurable 
noises, like an ape devouring a banana, as he 
read the whole book through in about the 
same time it would take the banana to disap- 
pear. In brief, Chunn analyzed the steps 
that go to make a well-constructed story and 
laid them in a kind of chart. It happens to 
fit any kind of story, pure melodrama, mys- 
tery, action, adventure, even psychological. I 
made that discovery by testing it out on Kip- 
ling and Conrad. The trouble with Chunn’s 
book for me was that it did not go far 
enough. He developed it just as far as was 
needed for a certain kind of story, melodra- 
matic action and detective, the type of yarn 
that is suggested by the wit-sharpeners in 
this magazine; episodic, mechanical, a mys- 
tery and its solution. This is no material 
at all for a writer who is concerned with 
human significance in his work; in fact, I 
am tempted into an aside here suggesting 
that these wit-sharpeners could be much 
more helpful to the fraternity if they pro- 
pounded problems having much less to do 
with things and more with character, some- 
thing to develop a higher point of view for 
student writers. 


However, turning with regret from the 
tendency to divagate into that fascinating 
field (worth a whole essay), let us get on 
with the plot chart. When I came to apply 
it to my own work, difficulties sprang up, 
armed and belligerent, demanding disposal 
before a step further could be taken. 
Chunn’s chart took no account of them nor 
of drama, nor of unity. Without these you 
had no story at all, just an episode, a mys- 
tery and its solution, a mechanical obstacle 
overcome by mechanical means. 

But the idea was sound enough; all it 
wanted was enlarging. So I got up my own 
plot chart, based on Chunn’s, from whom I 
would fain in no way take the credit that 
is his due. So equipped, I found that my 
stories improved incredibly in sureness of 
aim, drew higher rates, were written with 
a deal less fumbling about; and, out of the 
last ten written, nine were sold on first of- 
fering and the tenth is now on its third trip 
out, 

Let us see how the thing works, ending 
with a concrete example in full (which I 
will have the appalling temerity to display 
before the readers of this magazine). 


T° begin with, a writer should have more 

than a plot germ; he should have a 
theme, thesis, motive. The theme is the 
basic material for the story. Without it the 
thing is not worth writing, and when all is 
said and done the story is but an episode, 
however interesting and clever. Themes are 
human problems, such propositions as these: 
(1) Color, race, or religion have nothing 
to do with intrinsic nobility of human char- 
acter. (2) What to do with the man who 
persistently slanders you? (3) Is a man 
ever justified in putting his personal neces- 
sities above an order for the public welfare? 
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(4) How get rid of the charming and bril- 
liant fellow who is patently in love with your 
wife and whose character is such that he is 
not strong enough to withstand temptation 
if left overmuch alone with her? These 
themes are legion, and they touch directly 
on human life as we live it. They arouse 
interest and sustain it, because ‘the reader 
has similar problems in his own life. 

We all suffer from mountebanks, from 
backbiters, from men to whom the pretty 
wife is just too irresistible, from love- 
snarls of adolescence; and we are now and 
then confronted with a course of action 
where public regulations conflict with our 
private ambitions. These things are story 
material, and they must be solved without 
violence or bourgeoisie; solved as we do it 
in real life. The scene where the hero brut- 
ally murders somebody because he thinks the 
man has tampered with some girl in the 
story is not looked on with favor by sophis- 
ticated readers. We know from our own 
experience of life that such a girl is not 
much of a person, no matter how much the 
author may rave about her. In fact, she 
isn’t real as he draws her. The tendency 
is to laugh at the author for his lack of sin- 
cerity, or, worse, his overload of sentimen- 
tality, and rather to sympathize with the 
poor devil whom the hero murders with all 
the pseudoheroics the author can devise. 
Western tales are apt to be affiliated with 
this sort of thing. I recall two, by one of 
the “star” Western writers whose books sell 
into the millions, where the hero nobly mur- 
ders somebody for no other offense than 
trying to steal the heroine’s land or cattle. 

Well, then, at the top of the chart goes 
down the word Theme; and you sit back 
and ask yourself, “Why am I writing this 
story? What human problem have I tried 
to investigate here?” One brief and pun- 
gent sentence ought to answer it. If the 
space opposite Theme is empty, there is lit- 
tle use in going on to write the story. 

The next entry in the chart is Plot Germ. 
This is the root idea of the action. Un- 
fortunately, far too many stories begin and 
end with the plot-germ idea and nothing 
else. 

The plot germ is generally a mechanical 
fact or problem. A man does something 
which puts him into a situation to be worked 
out. Or a set of circumstances surround 
him and again he must solve the difficulty. 


In a psychoanalytical story some mental ob- 
stacle confronts him. Most authors keep a 
plot-germ book and jot down situations as 
they occur to them or are presented in their 
own observations on life and people. 


OPPOSITE Plot Germ, then, we write 

the gist of this story’s problem, in as 
brief a sentence as possible. In selecting 
out of a book of them a plot germ to fit the 
writer’s theme, little difficulty is exper- 
ienced ; one naturally suggests the other, of- 
ten the theme itself suggests its own plot 
erm. 

Naturally, the Characters come next in 
the chart. Opposite Characters you enter 
the principal people who are to take part in 
the action. The theme suggests the main 
characters; in fact, the real people who are 
suffering under the human problem of the 
theme come first to mind. Again, one may 
take some man whose personality intrigues 
the sardonically observant author and ask © 
what he would do if placed in such a situa- 
tion. Knowing your man, it will not be dif- 
ficult to make him consistent if you stick to 
him and do not let him do anything that he 
just wouldn’t do if left to himself. The 
characters invariably run the story, if the 
author is interested in interpreting life in- 
stead of making them function by the man- 
euvers of a set of plot strings. 


THE next chart entry is Drama. What 

conflict of human wills involving char- 
acter have we here? The melodramatic 
story has no drama at all. Its people simply 
do not exist. They rush around and stab 
and fire revolvers and push the heroine over 
a waterfall as the author directs, not at all 
as they would act if they were human beings 
acting on human motives. To have drama, 
your man must be a man, with well-defined, 
character, and your woman a woman, not a 
rag doll to be pulled and hauled around by 
conflicting parties of cowboys, Bedouins, or 
crooks. I recall another story, by one of 
our most popular ‘authors, where the heroine 
seemed to me made of rubber, and exceed- 
ingly durable rubber at that. With two 


parties of Kurds capturing and recapturing 


her three times in the same chapter, the mar- 
vel was that she did not come apart entirely. 
And the lady did nothing herself; no more 
than the movie actress who crouches in 4 
corner hunching up her shoulders and regis- 
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tering extreme terror when all she has to 
do is to pick up a chair and lay it on the vil- 
lain’s cranium to save the hero from im- 
mediate demise. That she performs prodi- 
gies of valor in the next episode does not 
seem to trouble the scenario author in the 
least. 

No; drama comes in when a real man 
rises up against his enemies and downs 
them, as you and I would like to do. He 
does the things he does because he is that 
kind of man and no other. And the oppo- 
sition work their wills as they would in real 
life—and be damned to the author and his 
plot! As it is essential that the drama in- 
volved in the story be clearly outlined before 
the latter begins, a sentence describing it 
must have its place in the chart. 

Next comes Unity. Essential in a short- 
story; essential in a novel. A deal of bosh 
has been written on unity, mostly by pun- 
dits who have but the vaguest idea what it 
is all about. It has nothing to do with time, 
place, or that third of the ancient dramatic 
unities, action. Unity in a story depends 
entirely on sticking to the theme and never 
losing sight of it or letting the reader do so. 
They used to say of Tschaikowsky that he 
would storm his theme through a stone wall. 
That is the effect the author should aim at. 
The theme ties the whole story together, re- 
gardless of time, place, or circumstance. 
Unity is somewhat more subtle than theme, 
and is the essence of it, running threadwise 
through the whole story. Opposite it in the 
plot chart would go some such sentence as 
“The fight of a man, through the conflicting 
mazes of religious belief, for a universal 
religion,” this proposition giving the story 
its unity. He would come out at the end 
of the story with a religion of his own, tol- 
erant of all creeds as good in their way, but 
holding fast to that which he has won for 
himself. The basic unity of the story would 
inhere from the way he would be seeking 
his own relation to God throughout the ac- 
tion. 

Two more main guideposts, Atmosphere 
and Setting and we are done with that part 
of the chart and ready to treat the action. 
Opposite these, after one’ big pipe and one 
big think, we set down two sentences. The 
first tells of the atmosphere in which this 
story is cast. Chunn gives such broad at- 
Mospheres as love, hate, humor, mystery, 
etc., but it is rather subtler than that. At- 


mosphere involves the style of treatment, 
ahd this is forecast by the theme. Any- 
thing but argumentative! The reader is to 
be entertained and made to think, not 
preached at. Generally some dominant per- 
sonality or mental effect will cast its atmos- 
phere over the whole story. In the case of 
the unity example given above, the person- 
ality of the Lord Buddha, who is very much 
alive today and has twice as many followers 
as Christ, casts his spell over that whole 
story. One never lost sight of Buddha 
throughout. His mind affected every char- 
acter in it, affected the setting, affected and 
changed all the action to quite other than it 
would have been under Christian influence. 

The setting gives the author chance for 
variety. The same trite drama so often 
played out in familiar home surroundings 
loses its triteness and acquires a fresh glam- 
our if laid in Burma or Borneo or South 
America. All the circumstances alter sub- 
tly. What is old and familiar becomes new 
and interesting under the quite different as- 
pect, the curious local quirks of character, 
given by the outlandish settings. Nearly 
everything worth doing has been well done, at 
home; wherefore we get such sad screeds as 
“The Beautiful and Damned,” cleverly writ- 
ten but how sorry we are for the poor be- 
deviled author driven to take such people 
as types! Did you ever know such people, 
except for a few abnormalities and morons? 
And have you any sympathy at all for either 
hero or heroine? Loathsome, both. The 
author is not holding up a mirror to life as 
we, know it; he is tracing the difficulties of 
exceptional types, who, of course, exist but 
who represent a passing phase soon well 
forgotten. 


The world is a big place and the American 
public astonishingly ignorant of most of it. 
If we ever are to escape from provincialism 
we must acquire understanding of and sym- 
pathy with the human beings who live out- 
side of our little part of the world. One 
has only to read the average travel book to 
realize how the veriest commonplaces of 
other lands can be set forth as wonders be- 
fore the American public, so little do they 
know. As to delving beneath the surface 
and giving us an insight into the minds and 
motives and characters of the other peoples 
of the world, the field has not been even 
scratched yet. Most semisavage folk are 
used en bloc by our authors, to form a bar- 
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baric opposition to the conquering and su- 
perior, and of course exclusively upright 
and virtuous, white hero and his girl. The 
natives’ side of it is not even investigated. 
Yet human nature is the same with them as 
with us. Therein ‘lies the author’s com- 
mission to go away from home for his story 
settings. 


WE now come to the action of the story: 

First, the Opening. Five headings go 
here. The opening should reveal (1) In- 
citing Motive; (2) Theme; (3) Main Char- 
acters; (4) Setting; (5) Situation. The 
reader has a right to know these, so as to 
get his bearings, in the first few paragraphs. 
The chart sees to it that you do not neglect 
any of them. Write down one sentence 
opposite each, telling just what the story 
does to reveal these things. It is well to 
begin with the inciting motive, the first step 
in developing the situation. The theme will 
be either enunciated or foreshadowed, but 
it must be at least hinted at. Characters 
and settings come in with action, simultan- 
eous with it, touched off, not in descriptive 
paragraphs which halt action, but in salient 
traits and bits of outward aspect, so that 
the reader forms his picture of them as he 
goes into action. By the time the opening 
is done the main situation should be before 
the reader. 

The body of the story comes next, divided 
into first incident of plot development, first 
moment of suspense, cause of crisis, crisis, 
second moment of suspense, crucial situa- 
tion, cause of climax, and climax. That is 
Chunn’s logical analysis of a simple short- 
story. It becomes more elaborate with a 
complex short-story, and still more so with 
a novel, but the principle holds. One simply 
adds third, fourth, fifth, etc. incidents of 
plot development, moments of suspense, 
minor crises, all leading up to one crucial 
situation toward the end of the book. 

Final step, the Closing. Usually direct 
denouement of the situation; everything 
solved, everybody happy. The tendency 
nowadays is to end with tragedy; cheap art, 
unless exceedingly well done. It is far eas- 


ier to kill off somebody than to work the 


thing out triumphantly. Even if the whole 
plot points toward tragedy—beware! Bet- 
ter to sweat for a satisfactory ending than 
to end in pathos. Conrad’s method of end- 
ing nowhere is true to life as he feels it— 


the Polish hero who has never the guts to do 
the big thing at the big moment. We Anglo- 
Saxons do not agree with him there. Eu- 
rope acclaims; German-American critics 
hail his endings and decry Kipling and all 
cocksure Angles; but you and I know that, 
with just a touch of iron in the soul, many 
of Conrad’s heroes could have easily got 
somewhere with their problems. The seek- 
ing with never finding suits the European 
soul; but this nation, in its daily life, is a 
go-getter and we make things hop! Slangy, 
but it is the basis of our demand that our 
stories shall get somewhere and do some- 
thing. 


Not yet are we ready to write that story. 
The plot chart stands completed, and 
by this time we have the story pretty well 
in mind and could write narrative or synop- 
sis. But the most important work is yet to 
do, to clarify our ideas regarding the char- 
acters. They are definite people. Before 
we write a line about them, each is to be 
studied till, on a separate character page, 
we write down their personal appearances, 
their mental traits, their occupations in life 
and how these affect their viewpoints, their 
genealogies, so that we know something of 
the effect of their hereditary traits, and the 
philosophy of life of each character in the 
story. Little of all this will get into print; 
but we must know it, just the same. I 
usually mark out tags and favorite expres- 
sions during this work. When the charac- 
ter comes on-stage you will not forget them. 
There is little space for much more than 
salient traits, tags, in the actual story. The 
rest is hints, deft touches, words revealing 
paragraphs about him, all of them connect- 
ing the big bulk of information you have 
written down in the character page and have 
no space for in the story. ; 
And then you let it all simmer awhile, re- 
touching and making changes, sometimes 
big ones, as you ruminate, till you are sure 
you have the big story in mind, not the 
piffling one buil€ around the plot germ as 
such. 

Viewing the plot chart as a whole, this 
scribe found that it was a sovereign anti- 
dote against woolgathering and time-wast- 
ing. - A day’s fascinating work writing it 
was worth a week of vague planning. You 
came to the typewriter knowing just what 
you were aiming at, what you were going to 
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do, with the plot and theme firmly in mind, 
with balance and proportion already taken 
care of, and you wasted no time vaguely 
struggling with knots and tangles on the 
typewritten page. Another discovery: you 
could apply it to a novel already written, 
which was hanging fire for some obscure 
reason, and the plot chart would tell you 
at once what was the matter with it. Theme 
vaguely developed ; unity lost sight of in the 
maze of plot; drama not tense enough; 
characters unconvincingly drawn; this and 
that. The plot chart asked questions, and 
lo! the story had no answer, or vague ones. 


T° end this long screed, I append the 

plot chart of the short-story “Red 
Rain,” one of a series of Eastern short- 
stories. (A poor thing, but ’twill answer 
for an ensample.) The main character, a 
big and burly scientist full of the gusto of 
life, whose pet explosion was, “‘Preposter- 
ous!” interested me immensely. An urbane 
and gentlemanly chap, but very headstrong, 
accustomed to bowl over all obstacles in his 
path in a gale of laughter. The plot germ 
was the entomological fact that when a but- 
terfly chrysalid hatches it leaves a large 
blood-spot on the leaf or stone where it took 
to wing. When a large hatch of butterflies 
takes place simultaneously these ‘Red 
Rains,” as they were called in the Middle 
Ages, used to cause no end of superstitious 
doings, religious parades with bell, book, 
and candle, massacre of Jews, and all that. 
A rain of Christ’s blood from the sky, it 
was thought ; omen for repentance, and rev- 
enge on the poor Jews, thereby acquiring 
merit. In Caesar’s time, a Red Rain in the 
Forum caused augurs to be consulted and 
supplications to the gods ordered through- 
out the Roman Empire. Nothing but a 
hatch of butterflies ! 


Now, with that plot germ one could have 
a@ story in which an exploring entomologist 
could be saved from a tribe of hostile sav- 
ages at the climax by the superstitious fears 
awakened by this mysterious red rain. But 
it would be a mere episodic story, the kind 
of cut-and-dried adventure stuff that af- 
flicts some of our popular magazines. No 
human significance. So I cast about for a 
theme to tie up with it. I thought of the 
big, burly, and urbane entomologist, “Pro- 
fessor Chandler.” What would he do if he 
had planned an expedition into the Forbid- 


den District of the Kachins, north of the 
administrative line in North Burma, and 
then arrived. there to find that there was a 
printed order down in Rangoon forbidding 
this territory to all white men? Nothing © 
to stop him going on up the open road to 
the Kachin Hills; not even a Sikh policeman 
on guard. I ran into the same experience 
in Sumatra, but obeyed the invisible govern- 
ment’s order. Chandler would pooh-pooh 
it as “Preposterous!” His scientific permit 
was good all over Burma. He would scout 
the idea of danger from the Kachins. The 
order was intended to keep out jade and 
amber prospectors, not him! For opposi- 
tion there was, of course, the invisible Brit- 
ish Colonial Government, which has troubles 
of its own in the task of ruling justly and 
wisely over the conflicting interests of 
whites, Burmese, and wild black Kachins in 
that district. The opposition comes into 
the story in the person of young Assistant 
Commissioner of Police Arthur Pippit, who, 
since he has sent all his soldiers under a 
subaltern elsewhere to make an arrest, comes 
into the Forbidden District all alone to 
rescue the Professor against his will. Both 
are saved by Chandler’s utilizing a red rain, 
which thus takes its proper place as an epi- 
sode in the story and not the story. 


HEREWITH the plot chart built about 

these ideas: 

THEME: Wise public rulings cannot be dis- 
regarded for any personal ambitions 
whatever. 

Prot Germ: A headstrong man disobeys 
a printed order of the Burma govern- 
ment and goes into the Forbidden Dis- 
trict of the Kachin hills. Police official 
to attempt to rescue him, and both be 
saved by the Professor’s knowledge of 
entomology, using episode of red rain. 

DraMa: Opposition of Chandler’s heads- 
trong character vs. British Colonial 
Government. 

Urtitity: Effect on Chandler’s mind from 
moment he decides to ignore ruling. 
Feels like a dog for placing Govern- 
ment in embarrassing position in case 
he should be killed by the Kachins. 
Nothing to stop him but— 

ATMOSPHERE: The spirit of the British 
Empire in its Colonial administration. 

SettinGc: North Burma. Forbidden District. 

TimME: Present. 
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Cuaracters: Professor Chandler; Assist- 
ant Police Commissioner Pippit; Gyi 
Pyo (Shan guide); Ramasaway, the 
bullock-cart driver ; Kachins. 

OPENING: 

Reveal inciting motive: Gyi Pyo halts 
expedition’s bullock cart and__tells 
Chandler of Rangoon order forbidding 
entry to Kachin hills. 

Reveal theme: Chandler opposes his 
scientific ambitions against this order 
of the invisible white government. 

Reveal characters: Introduces Pro- 
fessor Chandler, Gyi Pyo, Ramasaway, 
Pippit (indirectly). 

Reveal setting: Burma landscape 
about cart at moment of stoppage. 


Bopy: 

First incident of plot-development: Dead 
man comes floating down little river at 
their first camp, crucified to rude cross 
of padauk beams. A message from a 
Kachin village somewhere upriver to 
the police that this man has broken the 
order and been dealt with according to 
their custom. 


First moment of suspense: Professor re- 
alizes by this dead man the trouble he 
is making for the Colonial Government 
by intruding here, and sends Gyi down 
river trail to bring up Pippit to arrest 
him. While Gyi is gone, finds field of 
chrysalids about to hatch. Many rare 
specimens if he stays on and ignores the 
order. Exasperation at the ring of ig- 
norant savagery surrounding him. 


Cause of crisis: Pippit arrives alone. Con- 
firms danger. Professor’s life is for- 
feit to the Kachins because of the un- 
derstanding between their chiefs and 
the British Government that no white 
men are to be allowed to intrude into 
their territory. Pippit sticks by Chand- 
ler, intending to answer personally for 
Chandler with the Kachin chief next 
morning. Both men stay up all night 
yarning, thereby unwittingly saving 
Chandler from being killed while 
asleep. 


Crisis: Pippit arrives back at camp early 


in morning after unsuccessful visit to 


Kachin community house. The chief, 
Po Hng, is coming with his warriors to 
take Chandler. Pippit’s soldiers not ar- 
rived yet, but expected. 


Second moment of suspense: Chandler, 
not at all disturbed, takes matters into 
his own hands. He has seen natives 
run before at sight of him and his mys- 
terious weapon, his collecting net. 
Hoping to utilize the phenomenon of 
the red rain, they go to the field and 
find a great cloud of butterflies hover- 
ing over it. Whole field covered with 

_blood-drops. 
Cause of climax: Kachins arrive on op- 


posite edge of field. They find a large 
and queer “devil” tearing about;- bran- 


dishing an unknown weapon and prac- 


ticing sorcery upon their lives, con- 
firmed by mysterious blood-drops on 
all the leaves and weed-stalks. 


Climax: The Professor, in ardor of sci- 
entific enthusiasm, chases the rare 
Stichtothalma nourmahal straight to- 
wards them, and they break and run. 


Ciosinc: Direct denouement. Arrival of 
native Kachin soldiers and young Brit- 
ish” subaltern. Professor explains the 
red rain to mystified Britons (also 
reader). Humorously insists on his ar- 
rest in due form, pays his fine (refused 
by Britons),and is escorted out with 
Stichtothalma nourmahal pinned on the 
sun helmet. 


Accepted by McClure’s; returned, owing 
to changes in magazine’s policy, and sold to 
Blue Book. 


WHILE a plot chart reads as bold as 

any melodrama (this one does), this 
theme gave a great chance to acquaint the 
reader with an interesting and levable man 
of science, entirely able to take care of him- 
self anywhere; it gave one an insight into 
British colonial problems with the natives; 
it gave opportunity for a character study of 
the young Briton (police official), seques- 
tered in back of beyond in the world’s jun- 
gles, and of his courage and matter-of-fact 
poise; and finally for the interplay of loy- 
alty between Yank and Briton. This par- 
ticular story did not go into that fascinating 
field, the native mind, but used the Kachins 
en bloc. It was not their story. In spite of 


plot charts and all, its final success, if it has 


any, with the public will lie entirely in its 
telling. The plot chart helped plan it. It was 
but a means for an end. 
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Literature and the Dinner Pail 


What is Art?—Results and Not Definitions Count for the Man 
with a Typewriter—A Prescription for Those Mentally 
Paralyzed Through Classical Imitation 


By Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, Associate of Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin 


are paid to tell the truth about writ- 

ing. It has been my misfortune dur- 
ing the ten years since I left college to dis- 
cover that they don’t. For six years I sat 
under the best of them in three different 
universities ; they kindled my ambition to be 
a writer; they inspired me with a love for 
the “classics”; but in trying to become a 
writer myself I have been handicapped more 
by my “courses” in literature than by any- 
thing else. The reason for this is that my 
teachers gave me a theory—and a false 
one—about the profession of letters, in- 
stead of the facts. 


Teachers of literature, you may say, are 
not supposed to teach creative writing; their 
courses are mainly cultural; they produce 
readers, not writers. But young literary 
aspirants do flock to their rostrums and they 
mislead them. And I cannot believe that 
any culture is worth having which is based 
upon misconceptions. 


As a writer now, and no longer a student, 
I say that someone should, at the earliest 
possible moment, take our college teachers 
of literature aside and tell them a few facts 
about the production of the thing they teach. 
The need for such drastic action has been 
expounded recently by one of my honored 

eceptors, Prof. John Erskine of Columbia 

niversity. ‘Teachers of literature, he 
States, are today being called to account for 
not doing more in the service of contempo- 
tary writing. He has felt “the edge in the 
question.” It implies, he explains, irrecon- 
cilable differences of aim between the ideas 
of youth and the convictions of the older 
generation. “Such a difference,” he de- 
clares, “is worth looking into, for no art or 
science is in a good way if its theory is di- 
vorced from its practice. Either the theory 


paid of literature presumably 


or the practice is.wrong—or, of course, both .: 
may be wrong.” 

A sound program, surely. Assuming that 
“theory” is the notions about writing that 
emanate from academic halls, and that 
“practice” is the thing the successful writer 
actually does, we have the task of reconcil- 
ing the two. Professor Erskine generously, 
and I think fairly, concedes that it is the 
duty of the teacher to investigate the proc- 
esses of the writer. The only way out of 
the dilemma is, as he says, to go to the man 
who wrote the masterpiece and ask him how 
he performed his work. 

My disappointment begins when, in 
searching for further evidence of a revolt 
from academic sentimentalism, I find no re- 
port of any actual attempt at a clinical study 
of how writers actually work. Instead I find 
now, as I found when I was a student ten 
years ago, very positive statements from 
teachers as to what young writers should 
and should not do: they should not write 
for money; they should write for art. Com- 
mercial critics, like Edward J. O’Brien, 
write, shuddering, of the “shamelessly com- 
mercial short story.” I recall, too, the com- 
ment of the editor who, possibly with an 
eye on his budget, told an underpaid con- 
tributor that “writing is a gift”—and the 
contributor’s reply, “It would seem so.” 


OW I would like to make a contribution 
of a few facts about literary practice 
for academic contemplation. These facts I 
take from my own experience and from the 
workshops of scores of prominent Ameri- 
can authors with whom I became acquaint- 


‘ed when I served time as the manuscript- 


purchasing agent of a large popular maga- 
zine. I shall try to keep to “practice” and 
let the professors work out the “theory.” 
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I want to discuss the two academic dicta 
mentioned above: (1) Young writers 
should not write for money; (2) they should 
write for art. Let me begin with the posi- 
tive suggestion. It was thus recently ex- 
pressed by Professor Erskine: “We run the 
risk of ruining a possible genius in our 
classes if with a literary masterpiece in our 
hands we forget to teach it as a work of 
art.” 


BVIOUSLY now we have only to de- 
termine what art is, hold it up steadily 
as an ideal for both the youthful writer and 
the less youthful teacher, and lo, a new 
golden age of college classics! But what is 
art? On this point the professors them- 
selves disagree. And as for writers: those 
who are making a living with their type- 
writers care very little; they are after re- 
sults, not definitions. The positive sugges- 
tion to correct theory by checking it against 
practice, therefore, gets no further than in- 
dulgence in more theory! We must study 
art to produce art which will be worth 
studying in order—where are we, anyway? 
I don’t know what art is, but I do know 
that it is absurd and impossible to try to 
teach people to produce it. You might just 
as well try to teach a child to be kind to his 
little sister by saying to hm: “Remember, 
ace the history of Aryan civilization !” 
eachers given to what is called art-instruc- 
tion should devote themselves to the produc- 
tion, not of objects at all, but of faculties. 
In the faculties of sense of form, observa- 
tion, knowledge of the patterns of conduct 
we have the only causes of art in which a 
teacher of writing can justifiably be inter- 
ested. 
Much experience in struggling with the 
roblems of beginners in the craft of writ- 
ing for a living shows that the most stub- 
born handicap which most of them fight is 
their tendency to try to reproduce the ef- 
fects made on them by their adolescent 
reading in school. They cling grimly to the 
subject matter of novels written fifty and a 
_ hundred years ago. They confuse the “ob- 
jects” of these works with the “faculties” 
by which they were produced. Weaning 


them from these literary “fixations” which 


were inevitable and proper enough when 
contracted, inducing them to believe in them- 
selves and their own experiences, is a bitter, 
often hopeless, pedagogical task. Frequently 


the only solution is a prescription of so 
many reams of melodrama, or low-grade 
commercial copy, frank, undisguised blood 
and thunder, to take their minds off the 
quantities at low prices to endless genera- 
slavish, paralyzing efforts of classical imi- 
tation. 

Now as to the second academic dictum: 
Young writers should not write for money. 
Whenever tentative inquiries as to the facts 
about writers today have been begun by 
teachers, they discover, to their horror, that 
the wretched scribes are actually writing for 
money—and flee the task. The “corrupting 
tendency” is found even among undergradu- 
ate literary fledglings. “If the students are 
not after art,” asks Professor Erskine, 
“what are they after? I fear that in most 
cases they are after money.” 

The common-sense answer to this is that 
the work of some writers is corrupted by 
money while that of others is not—depend- 
ing upon the man. Some authors, lured by 
the hope of fat checks, dilute, sentimental- 
ize, sensualize, as the case is, their copy; 
others, those with more robust constitutions, 
write the best they know how in their own 
way and then sell to the very best market 
they can reach. Both are good salesmen. In 
neither case would the injunction not to 
write for money, if followed, make any im- 
provement in the art result of their writings. 
The former very likely would not write at 
all; the latter is already doing the best he 
can. The case here is nowise different from 
that of the preacher, physician or lawyer. 
No hullabaloo is raised because the latter 
accept fees for notably goed work done. 


HAVE not the very college classics which 
our professors hold up as standards of 

art their sordid economic history? Homer 
spanged his lyre for his meals, and if he did 
not spang it properly he went hungry. Such 
was the beginning of literature. Intents as 
vulgar as -Homer’s have been professed by 
most of the classical scribes that have fol- 
lowed after. Moliere watched his box-office 
returns like any Broadway “business man.” 
Dr. Johnson wrote “Rasselas” to pay for his 
mother’s funeral.’ Goldsmith paid his rent 
with his best poem. Dickens counted his 

nies. 

As for Shakespeare—I have a deep con- 
viction that he wrote not to provide text- 
books for college shelves, but to lay aside 4 
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goodly number of guineas with the which 


-when he returned to Stratford he could 


knock the eye out of a few of his over- 
critical neighbors ; in which aim he succeed- 
ed, as the guide will tell you when he shows 
you New Place in your stroll through the 
famous American village on the Avon. 

Now if fellows like these could write col- 
lege classics with an eye on their bank ac- 
counts, why should you and I be told never 
to write for money? There’s dogma here 
somewhere. Some of these literary heroes 
whom we in college had to “love or be 
flunked for it,” obviously viewed their writ- 
ing merely as a means to a very practical 
end; some wrote only because starvation 
made them perform at all; some gained a 
good living and college fame by the same 
operation; some wrote in spite of having a 
living provided by wife, patron, or prison 
officials. Indeed, one almost wonders what 
money had to do with it at all! The truth 
about the matter, in any case, is not so sim- 
ple as our literary masters would have us 
believe. 


ONE principle is certain: good art is hard 

labor (though very few instructors in 
literature know it), and the hope of fame 
alone is a satisfactory reward for surpris- 
ingly few such laborers. The whole process 
of the production and consumption of art 
has its economic side. As I write this, a tat- 
tered fiddler is playing a squeaky air beneath 
my window, hoping to lure a coin from my 
pocket to provide him a dinner. The thing 
is as obvious as that. Why should not the 
entertainment, inspiration and_ enlighten- 
ment of creative writing be a marketable 
commodity like anything else? The medieval 
troubadour with wooing voice and silver 
strumming was a professional and, at the 
appropriate interval, passed his bonnet. The 
symphony orchestra which I attend today 
gets its check. These things are facts, and 
oa professors of literature should know 

em. 

They should also, as Professor Erskine 
suggests, be given the facts about the influ- 
ence of the economic motive on the writing 
being done today. As an editor I discovered 
that of the scores of professional writers 
with whom I came into contact practically 
¢very one argued financial returns as his 
main interest in his work. As a teacher of 
writing I find that possibly half the begin- 


ners who ask for professional training give 
the earning of money as their main motive 
in wanting to learn to write. As soon as they 
learn that the successful production of liter- 
ature is just as hard work as any other, they, 
practically all of them, announce that they 
would like to be paid at top prices for all 
they do. I do not say that they should do 
this. I merely record the facts. 

The writer is not the only one with an 
economic interest in literature. How did 
these particular “classics” ever arrive on the . 
college shelves? They are survivals of a defi- 
nite process of selection. A publisher, while 
handling tons of nondescript stuff, discovers 
a few pieces of sparkling worth. He tries 
them out in a “popular edition” ; luck is with 
him ; they “go.” The sales on the edition are 
closely watched. They hold steady and the 
astute publisher decides to make another 
“clean-up.” From the popular edition he 
still further selects stories or essays, this 
time rigidly applying the tests of freedom 
from “morally objectionable matter” from 
the point of view of schoolchildren, and of 
easy, familiar subject matter such as stud- 
ents of average brain capacity can grasp. 
These selections, which of course are good 
as to style and formal standards of language, 
are put into cheap school editions with orac- 
ular footnotes and a steel-cut of the author. 
They sell well. They become “classics.” 
They are art. 

Conclusion: Some schoolroom classics 
are among the best things written; certainly 
I can name off the pieces that thrilled my 
sophomoric susceptibilities as I have seldom 
been thrilled since; but it is also true that 
the chief criterion which determined their 
survival was their educational value, their 
appeal to adolescent minds, as seen by a 
hard-headed publisher. He put them out 
because he could sell them in enormous 
tions of pupils. They are entered on his 
books as “bread and butter staples.” On 
their covers he prints his best selling word, 
“classic.” 

Then along comes the college professor. 
He is assigned to teach something about 
these books which have survived and are 
now termed “classics.” What shall he teach? 
To his dismay he discovers that the books 
have been accepted as “literature” before he 
began to teach. He cannot make them litera- 
ture himself; but he must say something. 
What? He does exactly the same thing the 
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selves and their own experiences, is a bitter, 
often hopeless, pedagogical task. Frequently 
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writer did. To make a living he must sell 
something the public wants. The public and 
its sons, whom it sends to college, believe 
that these much-read books are classics. 
They believe that they are art! The profes- 
sor naturally teaches that the books have 
survived because they are art, the inspired 
works of “genius.” 


"THE things the professor teaches are ob- 
viously impressive, but they are also 
vague and indefinite, if not mysterious. Why 
does the public accept such an interpreta- 
tion? Why doesn’t it demand that its sons 
be told exactly how and why great literary 
works are produced? Why doesn’t it say: 
“What do you mean by art? Classic? 
Genius ?” 
' The public accepts such interpretations 
because it does not think, and because it 
loves to believe in signs, symbols, catch- 
words, anything to make a complex subject 
‘appear simple—and mysterious. The public 
loves to believe that the secret of wealth lies 
in:some trick formula or in a lucky star; it 
likes to believe that health resides in a little 
medicine bottle with a fancy label ; it likes to 
believe that the pathway to heaven lies in 
subscribing to a creed and putting on a clean 
shirt. once a week. As for “literature”—it 
is Art! 

The public, and the public’s sons, are told 
that they love certain books because they are 
art. They wouldn’t study them at school 
unless they were art. They do study them. 
Therefore they are art. The public believes 
this and is not shocked; the students are 
awed, and so they get their money’s worth; 
the professor’s teaching is successful, and so 
everybody is happy. But, making people 
happy by humoring their delusions is one 
thing, and telling them the truth or really 
educating them is another. The truth, for 
instance, about how and why literature is 
produced can be told only by those who pro- 
duce it, just as the truth about medicine, or 
law, or digging sewers, heals bodies, wins 
cases, or lays sewer pipes that do not burst. 

The academic literary mind can sense this, 
can even formulate programs for remedying 
the matter, but it cannot see the program 


through. It must stick to the easy thing, the 


thing that pays. “I. must be true,” it pro- 
claims, staring the dinner pail straight in the 
face, “to art.” 

-I confess I cannot for the life of me see 


why the young author has not as much right 
to accept money for his labor as the stock- © 
broker, grocer or professor of literature. 
Cheap fiction may work disaster; so also 
may defaulting bond houses, unsanitary gro- 
ceries and myopic, sentimental professors, 
Even suppose the “commercialized” author 
does produce rubbish. Millions read it and 
pay for it. Saying that it should not be writ- 
ten is saying that it shouldn’t be read. Mill- 
ions would be despoiled of their pleasure to 
suit the whim of a professor of art! 


HETHER or not a writer should take 

for his audience the professors of lit- 
erature, with their wistful gaze on the past, 
or the millions of grammar-school intelli- 
gence with their absorption in the terrible 
present, or any of the many classes in be- 
tween, is surely a moral and not a literary 
question at all. Scott preferred in his later 
novels to write “an ungrammatical and un- 
dramatic rigmarole of words” rather than 
die in debt; Stevenson, who thus stigmatized 
Scott’s style, himself in his later stories 
chose to produce some near-trash in order to 
increase the sumptuousness of his Samoan 
estate; there are at least a half-dozen of 
present-moment nationally famous writers 
the promise of whose first work has been 
buried under an avalanche of top-price, low- 
grade copy. Quarrel with the decisions of 
such men and you quarrel with their person- 
alities. People, unfortunately, do what 
pleases them. De gustibus—the problem is 
bigger than the college literary fan supposes. 


The current classroom notion of the “in- 
spired” sacerdotal functioning of the cre- 
ative writer is sheer dogma; the teaching of 
writing by a method based on this notion is 
a fancy futility ; and the professorial injunc- 
tions to students that they should not expect 
money from the pursuit of art, that “art can 
have no relation to money,” are downright, 
injurious falsehoods. The whole situation 
cries aloud to be checked up by the facts. 


The new program proposed by Professor 
Erskine is sound. Let our college preceptors 
have the courage to mingle with the people 
in the editorial offices and writers, where 
the literature of today is being produced, 
and join in the shop talk. If there are facul- 
ties for the production of literature they 
will find them in these places. It is a virgin 
field for scholarly activity. I propose a doc- 
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torate thesis on “The Modern Author as a 
Business Man.” 

An economic and psychological interpre- 
tation of literature is needed before the real 
principles of creative effort can ever be un- 
derstood. The teacher should catch some- 
thing of the zeal with which today many 
good writers are studying their material 
with realistic intent. Clinical method is 
needed. The literary workshops of the land 
will welcome sincere investigation. Any 
further progress in constructive criticism is 
impossible without a vast amount of analy- 
sis, and the swiftly developing science of 


psychology is providing a tool which will 
help do the work. 

The average college courses in literature 
handicap young writers by making them 
strive for art without telling them what art 
is, by failing to insist upon the vast amount 
of drivel most great authors turn off before 
they develop even the beginnings of skill, by 
preaching “the gleam,” “inspiration,” and 
“classical ideals,” when as artists, as well as 
prospective breadwinners, what they should 
be taught is principles, the facts of literary 
technique, and the newer ideals of beauty, of 
entertainment, and of—pay! 


Robert Cortes Holliday Offers 
Hints to Essay Writers 


Milestones in the Path of a Successful Essayist; Read to Enrich 
Your Experience but Shun Imitation; the Modern 
Essay, a Sublimated Human-Interest Story 


An Interview by David Raffelock 


IVE flights up a narrow stairway to 

the top floor of a Greenwich Village 

apartment on a warm summer day is 
a long climb, even for a Colorado associate 
editor who has hiked in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

One might imagine that the apartment 
dweller living on the topmost floor with no 
elevator service would be an irascible sort 
of person, working up his‘ire as he daily 
climbs toward the roof. However, the 
phrase which declares that the style of a 
written work reveals the man suggests that 
stair-climbing may not always make a man 
bad-tempered, for on this pinnacle resides 
Robert Cortes Holliday, author of some of 
the most genial and delightful essays in 
contemporary American literature. And Mr. 
Holliday is a large man, possessing that 
cheering and friendly nature reflected in 
his books, with which all corpulent men are 
supposed to be endowed—and very often 
are not. 

The author of “Walking-Stick Papers,” 
today the most popular essay-writer in 
America, did not find an eager market wait- 
ing for his wares; instead, it may be said 


that he created the demand for the short 
literary essay. 

The essayist, born and bred’ in Indiana, 
began his career as an embryo illustrator. 
He long harbored an ambtion to draw, and 
finally opportunity granted him the privi- 
lege of studying at the Art Student’s League 
in, New York. But after a short time of 
arduous application his eyes became weak- 
ened and he was forced to give up his ef- 
forts. A relative, teaching in’ the Kansas 
State University, urged young Holliday to 
come West, and he did so: He did not idle 
away his time, but studied literature and at 
the university gained much of his back- 
ground for the writing he as yet did not 
dream of doing. 

Later, returning to New York, he secured 
a position in the book department of Scrib- 
ner’s. After a while he began to write crit- 
ical appreciations of books. Finding accept- 
ance for this work, he wrote also of other 
things that interested him, and _ these 
writings, too, were published. 

It was much later—when Robert Cortes 
Holliday was editor of The Bookman—that 
he conceived the idea of having his essays 
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I confess I cannot for the life of me see field for scholarly activity. I propose a doc- 
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appear in book form. At that time anything 
“literary” was in disfavor. One leading 
magazine had completed a series of articles 
which it carefully labeled as being “unliter- 
ary.” Editors in general were rather shy 
of anything not written down to what was 
considered the general public standard. 
Their demands brought mostly inconsequen- 
tial scribblings which today largely go under 
the head of “human interest” feature 
stories. 

Doran & Company finally consented to 
bring out a volume of the essayist’s work, 
more as a friendly venture than as a finan- 
cial one. “Walking-Stick Papers” then ap- 
peared and, to the surprise of everyone con- 
cerned, became a popular success. Several 
editions were exhausted and the book was 
ranked among the best sellers. It was an 
undreamed-of triumph. The despised “lit- 
erary” essay won delightful favor, erasing 
a stigma against its kind which had existed 
for years in American journalism. Soon 
after this triumph Christopher Morley’s 
first book of essays appeared and also proved 
a success. 


"THE market today is no longer closed to 

a talented author who chooses to write 
essays of a literary character. Mr. Holliday 
has attained a position in his field that en- 
ables him to sell his work with gratifying 
—almost mystifying—ease. His writing is 
so well known for its quality and charm that 
he need only tell editors what he wants to 
write about in order to receive their com- 
missions. 


Since there is such a promising market 
for this type of writing, which is only be- 
ginning to exert its proper influence on 
modern American journalism, it is a matter 
of real value to learn what a leading essay- 
ist has to say concerning one’s preparation 
for the work. 


First of all, one must have a natural de- 
sire to write essays or articles,” says Mr. 
Holliday. “It is born of an urge or eager- 
ness to express one’s reactions to the events 
of everyday life about him, or to report or 
interpret what he sees or understands in 
his own peculiar manner. 


“It should be borne in mind that the essay 
of today is different from that of the 
eighteenth century. Frequently I receive 
manuscripts from ambitious authors or their 
parents. A moment’s examination of the 


essay reveals that the writers are of high- 
school age and that they are completely dom- 
inated by the Spectator papers of Steele and 
Addison which they have just been study- 
ing. One cannot make a success today 
writing Sir Roger de Coverley papers. 


“It is necessary that the embryo essay- 
writer prepare himself by reading widely, 
but he should not ape anyone’s style. Read- 
ing should serve to enrich and ripen your 
understanding and mental experience. This 
contact with the greatest minds gives 
breadth and fullness to your personality. 
Reading is not direct training for style, nor 
is it ‘copy’ for essays. 

“An error the beginner sometimes falls 
into is that of parading his learning in his 
essays by generously sprinkling classical 
allusions and quotations throughout his 
work. The fashion of this sort of thing has 
gone out. You might point to James Hun- 
eker as an exception. Huneker was one of 
America’s best critics and essayists. He was 
unquestionably the best read man in this 
country. However, the liberal use of quota- 
tions and allusions was a fault in his style. 
But Huneker had a purpose to fulfill; Amer- 
icans were as yet unacquainted with many 
of the literary, musical and philosophical 
geniuses of other countries. He served to 
introduce them, and thus he performed a 
signal service. No such necessity remains 
today, and the beginner who uses Huneker’s 
method as a guide is stumbling behind an 
obsolete leader.” 

“Read to enrich your experience,” is ex- 
cellent advice to the beginner; its practical 
expression is ably revealed in the first essay 
in Mr. Holliday’s book, “Walking-Stick Pa- 
pers.” In this he writes delightfully about 
a no more profound subject than canes. The 
reader is carried away with the humor of 
his fancy, but the critical analyst of his . 
article is impressed by the fullness which 
he has given to the subject. He realizes at 
once that the essay could not have been 
written had not its author been familiar with 
much good reading. 

You need only to review your own store 
of comments upon the play of the walking- 
stick in men’s lives to test your equipment 
for writing such an essay as Mr. Holliday 
had produced. And, as it is with canes, so 
is it with almost everything that you come 
in contact with in everyday life. If you 
can trace its significance or its progress 


ing for his wares; instead, it may be said he conceived the idea of having his essays 
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through literature, history, religion or some 
other social development, you have a rich 
mental store that is superior to the average 
man’s. This, combined with a natural de- 
sire to write and a genial, if not humorous, 
viewpoint almost assures your success in 
essay-writing. 

_ To illustrate his sources of material, Mr. 
Holliday gave me two concrete examples. 
“I often choose my subjects from popular 
topics of the day,” the essayist said. “For 
example, there is now a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the Bok peace prize. I am 
thinking of writing an article showing the 
frightful harm of such a contest.” Mr. Hol- 
liday’s eyes smiled into mine, though he 
quickly denied his lips the same privilege; 
it was easy to anticipate the humorous ar- 
gument that was to come. “The amount 
offered for this prize is very large; it en- 
courages men to give up time from their 
occupations to a deep pondering on universal 
peace. It causes reams of paper to be used 
up. If everybody should take Mr. Bok’s 
offer with equal seriousness commerce 
would be halted and everything would have 
to give way while the weighty cogitations 
were in progress.” 


N reference to such an article, Mr. Hol- 

liday pointed out that a certain viewpoint 
was necessary. If one is writing for a news- 
paper a local viewpoint is generally best. Per- 
sons who read newspapers are interested 
most in what concerns their own commu- 
nity. In such an article Mr. Holliday sug- 
gested, for instance, the references used 
to develop it should be different if written 
for The Kansas City Star than for The 
Detroit Free Press. In Kansas City the 
author might make humorous quips about 
Excelsior Springs and other nearby towns, 
and also about local celebrities; in Detroit 
the references might be made to Highland 
Park, to the tying up of the huge Ford and 
other automobile plants. 

- Some articles, however, demand what Mr. 
Holliday calls an international point of view. 
Such articles as his “Walking-Stick Papers” 
furnish examples. An article which he was 
engaged in writing is also a case in point. 
_ “Tt has often struck me that losing things 
1s a great boon to civilization,’ Mr. Hol- 
liday said in his serious drawl, which also 
has a strong undercurrent of humor. “I am 
writing an article commending the value of 
losing ‘things. Every day the papers carry 


notices that various persons have lost things, 
and often they seem frantic about it. But 
that attitude should stop. For instance, if 
a man loses a stickpin that he has worn a 
long time he generally buys a better one 
the next time. Someone may persist in 
hanging on to some foolish trinket because 
of sentimental attachment; he loses it and 
when he replaces the article his aesthetic 
sense is called into service, and so, he. ac- 
quires something better. If nobody lost any- 
thing, think of all the useless things we 
would have! There would be no progress.” 

The humorous possibilities in both of the 
examples quoted, it is evident, come from 
the everyday experiences or interests of all 
of us. Various kinds of treatment present 
themselves; the author will respond in the 
way which best expresses himself. The 
fund is unlimited, and anyone who has read 
Mr. Holliday’s numerous books will testify 
that these homely topics can be made in- 
tensely interesting and most pleasant read- 
ing matter. 


R. HOLLIDAY believes the market 
for essays is steadily growing wider. 
Many magazines print them and most news- 
papers use them. The “human . interest” 
story may be “sublimated” to the literary 
sphere by the capable writer. In times past 
Lafcadio Hearn and O. Henry wrote 
newspaper essays that only recently have 
been excavated from the mass of journal- 
istic verbiage and raised to the rank of lit- 
erature. The names of the present-day 
newspaper writers contributing essays are 
generally known. Many books of essays 
are being printed, and most of them contain 
essays that first appeared in magazines or 
newspapers. 
That the author should confer with the 
editor before he writes his essay is the 
marketing advice which Mr.. Holliday. of- 
fers. This has several advantages. If the 
editor is not interested there would be ‘no 
use in writing unmarketable material; on 
the other hand, if the editor is interested 
in the proposed article he will often enable 
you to make it salable. In Mr. Holliday’s 
early experiences he frequently found this 
true. The editor often has his own: point 
of view about the subject you propose’ to 
write on; if you incorporate his idea, you 
will be more likely to please him. The editor 
may also suggest some phase of the sub- 
ject which you had not thought of that 


parents. 
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may give an added interest to your article. 
Sometimes the editor becomes enthusiastic 
about the subject and will practically work 
out an article for you; of course, the way 
should then be easy. The beginner needs 
whatever assistance he can get, and none 
should be beneath his dignity. When editors 
seek your work, then it is time to give fuller 
play to your individual expression. 

If you live in a town of 300,000 or more, 
one of the newspapers may be interested 
in your essays. Confer with the editor if 


you can. By establishing a market with a 
smaller daily you can hope to reach metro- 
politan heights later. And the road to book 
publication usually lies through getting your 
work published in periodicals. 

Read and experience widely, cultivate a 
normal, healthy viewpoint, and write to the 
best of your ability. These are the mile- 
stones in Robert Cortes Holliday’s road 
to progress, and they are safe guides for 
the ambitious writer who would become an 
essayist. 


The Wit-Sharpener 


Prize Contest Report 


CCORDING to contestants in the October 
Wit-Sharpener, Leslie Hill came to his 
death from causes ranging from suicide to an es- 
caped gorilla. In a number of instances he was 
revived (with a bullet hole in his head) and gave 
various explanations for his strange conduct. 
Many contestants made use of bald coincidence. 
Such solutions are not, properly speaking, plot 
developments. The denouement should be worked 
out with the use of no other material than that 
given in the original premise—should be a natural 
working out of the plot situation. Very few 
contestants limited themselves to this field. Death- 
bed confessions were popular and the general 
trend was toward explanations rather than solu- 
tions. 
The problem for October was as follows: 


Walter Bartlett, advertising manager for a de- 
partment store in a small Western town, quarrels 
with a young business man, Leslie Hill, at the 
Elk’s Club dance, where he accuses the latter of 
trying to monopolize his sweetheart, Dorris Day, a 
clerk in the department store. Dorris overhears 
the accusation and, thinking that Walter assumes 
too much with regard to their relationship, decides 
ka him a lesson, and rides home with Leslie 

tu. 

Greatly humilated, Walter drives his own car off 
into the night, and doesn’t come back to town until 
about 3.a.m. As he is coming up a lonely road two 
miles from town, he is surprised to see Leslie Hill’s 
red roadster parked by the way. He speeds by 
jealously, but notices that Dorris seems to be 
sitting there alone. He stops his car and hurries 
back on foot. He finds Leslie slumped down be- 
hind the wheel, and by the light of a match he 
perceives that the man has a bullet hole through 
his head, and the girl has fainted. Striking 
another match he looks about for clues and sees 
a revolver lying on the running board. 

Just as he picks it up a motor car cop comes 
down the road, and Dorris Day recovers enough to 
begin screaming, ‘‘You’ve killed him! You’ve 
Killed him!’’ 


The judges awarded Lillian B. Jeffrey, 58 Sher- 
man St., Denver, first prize because of the natural- 


ness and smoothness of her solution. The solu- 
tion is somewhat obvious, it is true, and the sur- 
prising thing is that hers was the only entry that 
dealt with the problem in its simplest, most natural 
phase. At the conclusion she gives us something 
of the “character angle’ which will be the im- 
portant item in the next Wit-sharpener. 


First Prize Winner: 


Walter found it impossible to prove his innocence, and 
was locked up awaiting the inquest. At the eleventh hour 
Dorris was brought to the court room, and gave startling 
evidence. 

She testified that after leaving the dance, she and Leslie 
drove out into the country. They had not gone far, when 
he produced a bottle and drank much and often, became 
rough and forced his caresses on her. She was frightened 
and insisted on going hack. When she refused to drink 
with him, he became brutal and drew a gun. She realized 
she must use diplomacy and began petting him. After a 
while he calmed down, and laid the gun down while he 
took another drink. She immediately gained possession 
of it, and ordered him to drive back. 

When he realiecd that he was trapped he was desperate 
and a fierce struggle followed. Not knowing how or when 
she discharged the gun, in her hysterical awakening she 
did not recognize Walter and accused him of the crime. 

She had no trouble in convineng the jury. The bottle 
of rotten moonshine was found on the body; his tie and 
silk shirt were badly torn and his face bore deep scratches 
from her long sharp nails. In his fingers there was 6 
quantity of her black hair. 

She also had the black and blue finger prints of his 
fingers on her throat and arms, her limbs bore hideous 
marks caused by his heavy shoes. 

The jury brought in the verdict of “Self Defense,” and 
as Dorris iay sobbing in Walter’s arms, she realized what 
a terrible calamity she had brought about by her foolish 
desire to make Walter think she did not love him. He. 
also swore to himself never to let his jealous disposition 
get the better of him again with Dorris. ; 


Grace Bonner Brownell, 91 Burnett St., Provi- 
dence, R. I., takes second money. She _intro- 
duces new characters into the cast, but does it 
in a manner that is tonvincing and natural. It is 
rather vague to assert, as she does, that Bertha 
Hill caused Niles to return because of “a hold 
she had on him”; neither is it plausible that she 
should rise up in court to tell her suspicions. This 
latter would have been done in the quiet of the 
district. attorney’s office; but, in general, the solu- 
tion holds water. Especially is the ending good, 
wherein Bartlett “gives Dorris the air.” Serves. 
her right for “running out” on our hero when he 
needs her moral support! 
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Second Prise Winner: 


Bartlett ia arrested. Dorris goes as « witness. She 
tells about the quarrel at the dance and how she and Hill 
were followed—how Hill was shot and she fainted. Bart- 
lett must have fired the shot. Bartlett denies the charge, 
but is too surprised and discouraged to do more than that. 
Bartlett’s employer furnishes bail and will not believe he 
committed the deed. He is determined to find the mur- 
derer and vindicate Walter. 

At the inquest it is discovered that one of the men 
‘who attended the dance, Everett Niles, had been missing 
since that night. Curiosity is aroused by a strange young 
woman at the inquest. 

At Bartlett’s trial, the mystery woman asks to be 
allowed to speak. he is Bertha Hill, sister of the mur- 
dered man, here to find his slayer. When she heard Niles 
had left town, she suspected him and not Bartlett. She 
had once been engaged to Niles, but her brother had per- 
suaded her to give him up, because of his evil habits. 
Niles had vowed to be revenged and she was certain he 
had taken this opportunity. She visited his home and 
learned that he had left hurriedly for the East. Through 
a hold which she had on him, she asked him to return. 
Bartlett’s trial is postponed until. Niles arrives, which he 
does very soon and confesses to the murder. 

Bertha congratulates Bartlett on his release. Dorris 
comes up to him and, sobhing, tells of her love for 
him, but he turns away. Bertha tells Dorris she does not 
love him or she could not have acted as she did. Bartlett 
loves Bertha, who admits that she liked him from the first 
oe as much for his release as to avenge her 

‘other. 


The third award is made to Ada Hurst Brown, 
1060 Darling St., Ogden, Utah. In many re- 
spects Mrs. Brown’s solution does not stand up 
under critical analysis; but she furnishes us with a 
germinal idea that is a dandy. The idea that 
Hill has hired a thug to murder Bartlett and is 
done to death through his own machinations is the 
real essence of poetic justice. It is too bad that 
she did not work out other phases of the plot 
development more carefully. 


Third Prize Winner: 


Bartlett is arrested for the murder. Not only was he 
caught red-handed, but it is well known that he and Hill 
were rivals for the hand of Dorris, and bitter business 
enemies. They had been heard threatening each other, 

Doris also believes Bartlett is the slayer until he pro- 
tests his innocence. Then she tries to undo the impres- 
sion she made by screaming, but in vain. 

Dorris’s chief recreation is horse-back riding. She is 
Western-reared, and rides in cowgirl costume with a lariat 
on her saddle. 

One evening while riding several miles from town, she 
sees two men fighting barehunded on the rocks. It appears 
td be a fight to the death. They prove to be “Butch? 
Jones, an outlaw, and a respectable farmer whom Dorris 
knows well, 

“What’s the trouble?” asks Dorris. 

“Butch is the man who killed Hill,” replies the farmer. 
“I saw it, and he is trying to put me out of the way 
80 can’t tell” 

orris releases the farmer, and together t march 
the lassoed “Butch” to town.” 

Butch sullenly confesses to the murder before the dis- 
trict attorney. 

“It was a mistake,” he explains. “I was hired to kill 
jd 4 that took Miss Dorris home, and it should’ve been 

“Who hired you?” demands the district attorney. 

“Leslie Hill,’ replied the prisoner, smiling at the 
grisly joke, 

“Didn’t you recognize Hill’s roadster?” 

“Naw,” answers Butch. “Bartlett’s car is a red 
roadster too, and it was dark.” 

Dorris apologizes to Bartlett for the trouble she has 
caused him. 

“Trouble, nothing,” he replies. ‘You have saved my 
life twice; first by going home with Hill, and second by 
discovering the murderer.” 


WARREN Hastings Miller, in his article in 
this issue, suggests that it would be well to 
vary the Wit-sharpeners with problems having 
less to do with plot and more with character. 
His point is well taken. The original intent of 


Writers should have these books 
on their shelves for constant 
reference 


Our first recommendation is— 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 
By ArtHuUR SuLLIVANT HorrMan, editor of Adventure 

Mr. Hoffman reduces the theory of fiction to the utmost 
simplicity. ‘Creating the illuson,’? he calls it. From this 
standpoint he unfolds a satisfying system for the yuidance 
of writers. Fully grasping Mr. Hoffman’s fundamental 
idea, the author needs no other technique. 

Price postpaid $1.65 


Our second recommendation is— 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 
Another volume by ARTHUR SuLLIvaNt HorréMaN 
The editor of Adventure asked 116 leadivg authors twelve 
vital questions with reference to their working methods, 
Their answers ure highly instructive. Those who have Mr. 

Hoffman’s “Fundamentals” will want this also, 

Price postpaid $2.65 
A year’s subscription with either Hoffman book, 
$1.75 extra (foreign or Canadian $2.00.) Both 
Hoffman books, $4.00. Both with subscription, $5.60. 


Other recommendations— 


The 36 Dramatic Situations, Georges Polti........ 1.50 
The Art of Inventing Characters, Polti...... 
The Fiction Business, H. Bedford-Jones.. 
Plotting the Short Story, Culpeper Chunn 
Making Your Camera Pay, Fred. C. Davis. 
Modern Photoplay Writing, H. T. Dimick........ $3.00 
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Authors’ Criticism Service 
that is 


Reliable, Tested, Unfailingly Conscientious 


(Now in its eighth year of service to writers) 
is conducted by 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


f This department is now in charge of Mr. Edwin Hunt 
Hoover, successful fiction writer, who personally criti- 
cises all manuscripts submitted to the Criticism Bureau. 
Increasingly greater numbers are constantly turning to 
him for help with their manuscript problems. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 

For Each Prose Manuscript of 
1,500 words or less $ 
2,500 words or less 


1 

3,000 words or less. 2.50 
4,000 words or less 2.75 
3.00 

3 

4 


5,000 words or less 
7.500 words or less. 
10,000 words or less. 


Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.... 3.50 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


(A distinctive service conducted by 
Mr. John H. Clifford.) 


20 lines or less (without typing).........-....... $1.00 
Additiona] lines, each 
With typing, per line additional................ 01 


All fees payable in advance 
Inclose Return Postage 
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$13,500.00 


PLUS ROYALTIES 


| First-Novel 
| Prize Competition 
F or American Authors 
; | Organized Jointly by 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PICTORIAL REVIEW 


AND FAMOUS PLAYERS- 
. LASKY CORPORATION 


Contest open to all Americans who have 
never had a novel published in book form. 
: Write for full information and details of this 


offer to 


CURTIS BROWN, Ltd. 
116 West 39th St. New York, N. Y. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS! 


Appearances count. Have 
your manuscripts put in proper 
form by one who understands 
editorial requirements. I cor- 
rect, revise and type. My rates 
are reasonable and I am in a 
position to ADVISE POS- 
SIBLE MARKETS for your 
story or photoplay. 


IN. ROLLER 
928 Midland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


$2 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea—a few words. I supply plot, inci- 
dents, characters, title, markets—everything. Enclose 
$2 with each story-idea. Also stories criticised and 
revised at fifty cents each 1000 words. 

GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


‘With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 
Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 
i ust ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 
opes. Gives neatncss and accuracy. Daters 35¢, 
Typewriter ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 
-. 2for $1., Inking pads, ali colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. | , Aurora, tll. 


the Wit-sharpeners was to challenge the plot in- 
genuity of readers, but if problems can be devised 
that will bring out more subtle phases of the 
writer’s art, so much the better... The December 
Wit-sharpener is calculated to test the psychological 
insight of contestants, and solutions will 
analyzed with reference to character development 
as well as plot sense. ee. : 
Wit-Sharpener for December 

Charlotte Sidlow, bride of a year, ts alone at 
her husband’s cattle ranch one day when her 
ne’er-do-well brother, Emory, staggers in, wounded 
in the shoulder, a fugitive from justice, and begs 
her to hide him. 

Inasmuch as Craig, her husband, ts sheriff of 

the county, Charlotte is obliged to conceal Emory 
elsewhere. So she takes him to the tsolated ranch 
of Pat Ribold, a former suitor of hers. 
- Sometime later, Charlotte goes to the Ribold 
ranch surreptitiously to visit her convalescent 
brother, and while she ts there, her husband 
(Craig) rides in unexpectedly. 

Charlotte and Pat have time to hide ‘Emory in 
a storeroom, but it is useless for Charlotte to hide, 
— her horse outside the door would betray 

er. 
Craig, a trusting husband and also a ‘lifelong 
friend of Pat’s, faces the pair grimly and says: 
“I believe in both of you but I’m entitled to an 
explanation:” 

Ribold, who would gladly lay down his life for 
either his friend Craig or Charlotte, loyally re- 
fuses to give the one explanation that would clear 
up the situation. His impromptu “alibis” only in- 
crease the tension. 

Finally Craig says: “Go to your gun, Pat. I 
don’t give up Charlotte without a fight.” 

Charlotte then weakens and screams out the 
truth. Pat opens the storeroom door at Char- 
lotte’s command, expecting that Emory will give 
himself up manfully, for his sister’s sake. But 
Emory is gone and there is no evidence to prove 
Emory has been there. Thus Craig believes that 
his loyal wife and staunch friend have made this 
“grandstand play” in a last desperate effort to save 
themselves from the results of their folly. 


ProstEM: Develop this situation to an effective 
conclusion. For the best development a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best, a prize of 
$3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 

Connpitions: The plot outline as completed must 
contain not more than 300 words, exclusive of the 
original problem. It must be typed or legibly . 
written. If stamped envelope (not loose stamps) 
is enclosed, unsuccessful entries will be returned 
with brief statement of considerations which barred 
them from winning a prize. Only one solution 
may be submitted by the same person. 

Manuscrints must™he received by January 1, 
1924. Address the Contest Editor. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Senarios, etc., typed in accordance with 
editorial requirements 
Prompt Service Work Guaranteed 
Very Low Rates : 


MRS. F. W. GILL 
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2108 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


The Authors’ League and the Photoplay 
Schools 


HE Authors’ League Bulletin for October, 
1923, has just appeared with a most impor- 
tant report—that of the special committee of the 
Screen Writers’ Guild of the Authors’ League 
appointed by the executive board of the Guild in 
accordance with a resolution of May 22, 1922. 
The report—signed by Grant Carpenter, Bernard 
McConville, Arthur F. Statter, Eva Unsell, and 
Walter Woods, screen writers of experience— 
draws some sensational conclusions as a result of 
the investigations of the committee. 
The report practically substantiates assertions 
advanced in the August issue of THe AutTHor & 
Journatist (then THe StupENT WRITER) by Roy 
L. McCardell, who -declared that “there are not 
five original stories bought from free-lance writers 
for moving pictures in a year.” In addition, it 
carries a general indictment of the correspondence 
schools of photoplay writing and allied institutions. 
The report has been brought to our attention by 
so many readers as to indicate that a considerable 
portion of them are members of the Authors’ 
League. To ignore it would be impossible, even 
if we were so inclined. Moreover, as our columns 
have heretofore been open to the advertising of 
concerns offering presumably legitimate service to 
photoplay writers, this report raises the question 
whether we shall carry such advertising in the 
future. 

Of one thing readers may rest assured: Regard- 
less of the financial sacrifice involved, we will not 
hesitate to close our advertising columns against 
any or all photoplay schools and agencies, if we 
are convinced that their claims are fraudulent. 

It may interest readers to know that practically 
every month we turn down advertising contracts 
which we have reason to regard with suspicion. 
In case of one good-sized contract from a concern 
offering photoplay service, which we declined for 
the current issue, our action was based upon an 
unfavorable report of this firm’s activities in the 
September issue of The Authors’ League Bulletin. 
It may be that we have done the concern an injus- 
tice, but the reasons advanced in the Bulletin for 
regarding it as not legit’mate, seem to us suffi- 
ciently convincing to justify a refusal to place our 
advertising columns at its disposal. 

The report of the Authors’ League committee 
on the photoplay schools and selling agencies is 
quite voluminous. Through a questionnaire sent 
to the scenario editors of all the principal pro- 
ducing companies and many of the smaller ones, 
the committee ascertained that out of 42,020 stories 
submitted in a year by unknown writers, only four 
were purchased. 

he questionnaire brought out “almost unani- 
mous” opinions on the part of producers that the 
correspondence schools of scenario writing have 
failed to produce results. Further conclusions were 
that the stories submitted by selling agencies such 
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as handle almost exclusively the product of ama- 
teur writers are worthless; that there is not enough 
available material in the product of amatuer 
writers to pay for the trouble and expense of 
reading; that the art of scenario-writing cannot 
be taught inexperienced writers by correspondence ; 
and that only trained writers (usually in close and 
constant touch with producing organizations) ‘can 
succeed in writing for the screen. ... - 


N the face of this report there would seem 

to be little to say for the photoplay schools 

and selling agencies. Our first impulse, it must be 

confessed, is to tell them: “You have been deceiving 

us with your tales of great opportunity and wealth 

in the field of the screen drama; your claims have 
been disproved; out with you!” 

A sense of fair play intervenes, however. The 
scenario schools are entitled to an opportunity to 
present counter-proof if they have it. 

Accord:ng to the producers who were questioned, 
the work of all unknown writers is practically 
worthless. This, it seems to us, is a weakness in 
their position. Granted that the great bulk of 
material submitted by unknowns is of poor quality, 
there must be an. occasional good story in the lot. 

No one wants the producers to buy poor stories. 
If new writers cannot learn to write up to the 
standards of the screen, heaven knows they should 
be barred from it. If, however, the producers 
won’t buy even good work from unknown authors, 
there is real cause for discouragement. 

The Authors’ League report leaves one with the 
impression that writing for the screen is so difficult 
that no “outsider” can hope to master it success- 
fully, and that the producers have an iron-clad 
prejudice against the work of writers unknown 
to them. 

If this latter prejudice exists, then the photoplay 
schools and their students are up against a pretty 
hard situation. 

We are unable to accept the dictum of the pro- 
ducers that rhotoplay writing cannot be taught by 
mail and we are frankly opposed to the suppression 
of any agency which conscientiously seeks to im- 
part education. The present writer, in his youth, 
took a very poor course in short-story writing. 
He realized that it was poor even before he had 
completed the second lesson. Nevertheless he 
followed the course to its conclusion, because it 
was the best he knew of at that time, and because 
he was able to glean from it a few morsals of 
value. He would not have begrudged the cost of 
the instruction had only one morsal of valuable 
information been obtained from it. 

The aspirant who takes a course in photoplay 
or any other kind of writing, without previous 
experience or encouragement, and expects that 
course to turn him into a finished author, is an 
incredible simpleton. Readers of THe AuTHoR 
& JourRNALIST who become interested in photoplay 
courses, we believe, belong more generally to the 
class represented by a writer of our acquaintance 
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Classified Announcements 


Rate, 30 cents a line, payable in advance. LEiyht words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
. of five single insertions. 


SUPERIOR TYPING. 5c per 100 words; puems, 1c per line. 
One carbon. Acres C. Hoim, 813 Quincy Blig., Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED “TO SELL” with copy, 40c og 
thousand words. Go.piz E. WainnerR, 1590 Jackson &t., 
Denver, Colo. 


AUTHORS, have your manuscripts typed by an experienced 
expert. Reasonable rates. For further particulars write 
Wm. D. Russevt, 1725 Park St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED in style most appealing to editors. 
Minor errors corrected. 50c per 1,000 words, including 


ny, L. Bera, Apt. 22, 1850 Sutter St., San Francisco, 


WANTED: 1 or 2 copies each of the following: Black Mash 

—May, June, October, November, 1920; January, March, 

Hami_ton Craiaiz, P. O. Box 1081, Liberty, 
ew York. 


MANUSCRIPT MAILING ENVELOPES, outgoing and re. 
turn sizes. E. Hammer, 1140 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa, 


MANUSCRIPTS, PHOTOPLAYS, POEMS carefully and 
promptly typed. Reasonable rates. F. Penman, Victor, Colo, 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed. Straight ' 
ing 50c per thousand words. Corrections in grammar, 

ing and punctuation, 75c per 1000. Carbon copy. Newmay 
W. Ouiver, Antonito, Colo, 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—AIl kinds of manuscripts expertly 
typed. Write S. Moz, 821 Thurman St., Portland, Oregon, 


TYPEWRITING WANTED: Manuecripts prepared for pub- 
lication hy experienced typist. Write for rates. Gzoraia M, 
Saua, 822 Orange Ave., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED CORRECTLY with copy. Prompt 
service. 40c per 1,000. OCatnrrn Curtis, 1017 Elm &t., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


YES, I can typewrite your manuscripts neatly, accurately 
Prices reasonable. Mary E. Morse, Viroqua, 
isconsin. 


YOU WANT your manuscripts accepted. We will type 
them to meet publishers’ requirements for 40c per 1,000 
words, including one carbon copy. Revisions and correc- 
tions at reasonable rates. Plot ‘~~ that will help 
. Western Writers’ Service, P. O. Box 586, Ogden, 


PRINTED MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES, outgoing and re- 
turn, 100 each, $1.50. Job Printing reasonable. Harry 
RicHarpson, Falls City, Nebr. 


“AUTHORS!” Manuecripts typed neatly and accurately. 
Simple copying and errors in grammur and spelling cor- 
rected. irst page sample sent on request. HazeL B. 
rs’ Representative, Hillsboro, lowa. 


Dowaunson, Au 


“AUTHORS!” A trained manuscript typist wants to copy 
your manuscripts. Work done neatly, acevrately, promptly 
and especial attention given to the technical requirements of 
editors and producers. Highest class manuscript copying at 


AUTHORS! Expert copying and revising. Write us, 
Western Typing & ReEvisine Bureau, Route 8, Box 18, 
Yakima, Wash. 


STANDARD KEYBOARD TYPEWRITERS. Many improve- 
ments. $24.90. Write for details. J. Lane, 
West Burke, Vermont. 


35c PER 1000 WORDS; poems 2c a line. Carbon copy 
free. Spelling, punctuation and technical form guaranteed 
correct. Your opportunity, authors, to secure a valuable 
agent much interested in your work. Louis A. SCHAEFER, 
240 West Stella St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS! WE CRITICISE, revise and type all descrip- 
tions of Mss., for $1.00 per 1000 words, cash with Ms. We 
furnish two copies, and all for whom we do ANY work be- 
come yearly subscribers to Home Occupations, The Wright 
Magazine, Home Life, and Our Magazine, free. Tus 
ApriaANcE Typina & Pus. Co., Westerlo, N. Y. 


lowest rates. Rutes, samples, etc. furnished on req 
R. D. Coueman, Waxahachie, Texas. 


DISTANCE NO BARRIER. MANUSCRIPTS attractively 
and technically typed, 50c per thousand words; POEMS, 
2c per line. Carbon. Minor corrections. AvuTHors’ TYPING 
Bureau, Pied:nont, Alabama. Nelle Sharpe, Mgr. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE: Manuscripts finished in cor- 
rect technical form. Straight copying, 50¢ per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line. Carbon copy included, also minor cor- 
rections. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mixs AMANDA GULBERG, 
1007 E. 5th Ave., Mitchell, South Dakota. 


WHY NOT have your manuscripts trunscribed by one who 
knows how? Usual rates. G. A. SLy, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED accurately. Minor errors cor- 
rected. Prompt service. 50c per 1000 words, including 
copy. C. L. Fucus, 1658 S. Harding Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED promptly and accurately, 50c per 
1000 words, one carbon copy. Returned registered mail. 
ALMA B. Spencer, 130 N. Euclid Ave., Ontario, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED correctlv, 50c per thousand words, 
including copy. Gro. Coox, 322 Columbus St., Toledo, 0. 


WANTED—Manuscripts, Photoplays and Poems to tvne. re- 
vise, etc.; neatness and satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able rates. Miss LILLIAN SHOoRTRIDGE, 210 Hamlet Ave, 
Hamlet, N. ©. 


AUTHORS! MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. Stories, photoplays, 
special articles, etc. Work neatly and accurately done, 
Carefully punctuated and proofread. Double spaced. Write 
for terms. Doris. Havenstein, 209 Cascade St., Elyria, O. 


THE COLLEGIATE REVISING AND TYPING BUREAU is 
composed of a University of Colorado graduate—trained in 
English and Literature—and an expert, experienced typist. 
We offer to our author patrons only the best revising and 
tvping service. Rates reasonable. R. D. 8, Box 220, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


CLEAR, ACCURATE TYPING. 650c per 1000 words. 
Poetry, 8c per line. One carbon furnished. Extra car- 
bon, 5c. Writers’ Typina Bureav, 705 Observatory Bldg., 
Des Moiner, Iowa. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY and accurately typed, 50c per 
1000 words with copy, poetry 1c per line. HeE.enw E. 
Street, 123 N. Tenth St., Olean, N. Y. 


WRITERS! Manuscripts and other work copied. Neat 
work done. Reasonable rates. (Miss) Morin, 
Authors’ Typist, 1659 Carlyon Road, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL CRITIC AND REVIEWER offers criticism, 
revision and marketing services to professiona] and ama- 
teur authors. High class, personal service. Write for 
terms. Harotp E.uincson, Box 528, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS—with your _ original 
verses printed—‘0 (colored) $2.50; 100, $4. 
booklet—your own poetry printed—50, $5. 
Manuscript Envelopes, $1. 100 cards printed, 50c. Free 
price list. Hicxs & Hicks, Printers, Three Rivers, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS COPIED, by expert tvpist, correct edito- 
rial form, satisfactory work. One carbon, 50c per 1,000 
words. E. R. Wuaite, 403 Ninth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


JOKE IDEAS. Send a dozen, inclosing $1.00. Finished 
jokes returned tvped for publication with markets sug- 
gested. Mss.-criticised, typed, “helped.” E. B. WHITING, 
Branford, Conn. 

WE TYPE manuscripts for five cents a hundred words, re 
gardless of length. One carbon copy. Frep CorNELIUs 
Box 712, El Paso, Texas. 


NOTICE—Typing service bv an expert. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Thousand words forty cents. Poems three cents 
line. Western TyPinc AND Revisinc Bureau, Ft. Da 

Texas. 


REGULAR $1 Black Record T: 
paid. Any machine. Forest 
Seventh St., Rockford, Il. 
UTHORS—WRITERS! Have a specialist type your man 
dn in salable form. Rates reasonable. KaTHERINS 
GALLAGHER, 603-4 Fidelity Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, 


writer Ribbons—50c post 
ty Supeuy Company, 406 
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PSYCHOLOGY AN AID TO TEACHING WRITERS 


Self-Discovery an Important Element in Winning Success 
BY THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. 


When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
fiction? I am prepared to find the desire to sell 
prominent among his answers. Most student writ- 
ers want to produce art if they can, but, above all, 
they want to earn money with their writing. I 
then try to help them realize their ambitions. 


I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments or 
criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. I give 
each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. 

Once the student’s copy begins to come in I 
plan his development in two directions: (1) self- 
discovery and (2) technique. All my instruction 
is founded upon the deep conviction that the great- 
est service any teacher can be to a writer is to 
help him “find himself,” to show h:m what he can 
write about best, what kind of stories are his 
forte. To do this properly calls for a knowledge 
of the psychology of the literary workers more 
than anything else. 


As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent’s literary habits and knowledge of life I let 
him begin the study of technique—the form and 
structure of the short story. This study is merely 


Author “Narrative Technique” 


a search for ways and means most effectively to 
express the “message” he has to give the world. 
My method as used in my classes in technique here 
in New York is now set forth completely in my 
new book, “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier’s Weekly, The American Magazine, Mun- 
sey’s, Popular, and others. Most of them studied 
by correspondence. 

Profesor Walter B. Pitkin, the noted psycholo- 
gist and university authority on the short story, 
with whom I was formerly associated, will offer 
no private courses in fiction writing during the 
coming writer. He will devote his time to re- 
search. Professional writers with special problems 
can, however, arrange a few interviews with him 
in New York by applying to my office. 

The fees for my instruction are: preliminary 
two months Course in Self-discovery, $25; four 
months term of Elementary Course, $50; four 
months term of Advanced Course, $80; single 
manuscripts, $10. Payments in installments can 
be Price of “Narrative Technique,” 


Further information given on request. 


Thomas H. Uzzell, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 


who, after several years of selling fiction, decided 
to capitalize the photoplay possibilities of his pub- 
lished stories. He accordingly enrolled with the 
best known photoplay school in the country. He 
has not as yet reached the point of getting his 
stories accepted for screen purposes, but it has 
not occured to him that the course should be con- 
demned on this ground. He intends to break into 
moving pictures some day, and the photoplay course 
is an incidental means toward this end. 

This man, no doubt, would consider it an injus- 
tice, if he had been denied the assistance which 
he sought. 


_eonsata up this discussion, there seems little. 
question : 
—That the openings for the unknown author in 
the photoplay field at present are very limited. 
—That the photoplay schools and_ selling 
agencies have been at fault at least to the extent 
of spreading abroad an unfounded idea of the great 
nd for screen stories and the opportunities 
for any and every one in this art. 
_ —That this propaganda should be counteracted by 
impressing upon all aspirants the truth that any 
kind of creative writing requires talent, maturity 
of mind, and a tremendous amount of hard work. 
—That the producing companies probably are at 
fault to a large extent. Considering the number 
of mediocre photoplays by well-known authors that 
ve been produced during the past year, it would 
seem that the producers could pursue a more in- 
telligent search for promising screen talent. Out 
of 42,020 unsolicited manuscripts submitted, they 
should have found more than four good stories. 


AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


Manuscripts, Scenarios, Poems, Circular Letters, all 
neatly and accurately typed. One carbon copy. Envelopes 
addressed. All work guaranteed. Rates: Poems, 2c per 
line; Envelopes, 40c per 100; all others, 50c per 1000 


words. 
FREIDA WILLIS 
Boz 434 Troy, Kanaaz 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed Neatly and Accurately 
Rates 50c to 75c per 1000 words 
POEMS 3c per line 
Return Postage 
ROSE ELDER 
Box 1124 Twin Falls, idaho 


THE WriTer’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Mayazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART gays: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good me. For 
ears I have been telling beginning authwrs that 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 


le 25 cents 
—— Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


83.00 a year 
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Are You 
A 
Charming Sinner? 


True Confessions magazine, America’s 
fastest growing publication. wants first- 
person stories of naked realism, stories of 
love, romance, married life, crime, detec- 
tives, drugs, mystery, adventure, or other 
vivid experiences that may help some other 
person to avoid mistakes and pitfalls. 

Let us have your story or the story of 
someone you know who has had a romantic 
or unusual life. 

We must have human documents from 1500 
to 7500 words long, written in the first per- 
son, and we will pay you a minimum of 2 
cents per word.for all accepted stories imme- 
diately .upon acceptance. Make your story 
real and tell it in a straightforward manner, 
with names of cities, streets, etc., and free 
from fiction frills or embroideries of fancy. 

True Confessions is published _in Chicago 
_ but the editorial offices are in Robbinsdale, 
‘Minnesota. Address manuscript to: 


True Confessions Magazine or W. Hi. 


AUTHORS! 


We give especial attention to the typing of your 
manuscripts, observing all rules of technique. Let us 
help. you put it ‘‘across.’’ 

Manuscripts 75¢ per thousand words, with simple cor- 
rections. Poems 4c per line. 


RODEN’S LETTER SHOP, 
12685 Wyoming Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


JOURNALISM—PHOTOPLAYS—SHORT-STORIES 

Those who desire independence through a literary career 
are offerel EXPERT GUIDANCE BY PROFESSIONAL AU- 
THORS, EDITORS, AND NEWSPAPER MEN OF HIGH 
STANDING in that side of their art which they can turn 
to the greatest profit. MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPART- 
MENT at the disposal of writers (professional and beginners) 
desiring to dispose of their manuscripts on a COMMISSION 
BASIS. PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT BOOKLET FREE 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
429 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


proofread, one carbon, 1000 words 75c; expert revision 
$1.00; criticism 50c. Twenty original perfect copies | 
100 words: 40c; revised 45c.. Poems a specialty: 4c 
line; with expert revision 6c and suggestions 10c. 

W. S. ROSS, Public Writer 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


AUTHORS! 
Perfect Service. 
You want it. We give it. 
We type anything and everything. 
Reasonable rates. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
THE SWAN COPYING COMPANY 


1007/2 W. Douglas Ave. Wichita, Kans. 


Tue AutHor & JOURNALIST sincerely desires to 
formulate a fair and equitable policy toward the 
scenario schools and selling agencies. Shall we 
exclude them from our columns, as many urged us 
to do, upon reading the report of the Authors’ 
League? Or can they justify their existence? 

Opinions of readers will help us to arrive at a 
definite decision. Even more helpful, however, are 
facts. The Authors’ League has presented an 
imposing array of facts on one side. Tar Autuer 
& JouRNALIST, however, has from time to time 
received letters from free-lance writers who profess 
to have made sales to motion picture producers, 
and from others who cla:m to know of such sales, 
Definite information along this line will be ex- 
tremely helpful. If you have made _photoplay 
sales (within the past year or so), or if you have 
personal knowledge of sales that were made, write 
us as fully as possible the facts in the case. Give 
names, addresses, titles of photoplays, when and 
by whom produced, amount paid (if you care to 
divulge this information) and some data as to the 
previous experience of the author. 

This invitation is extended particularly to photo- 
play schools and selling agencies. None, we be- 
lieve, will object to furnishing evidence in support 
of their advertising claims; for if, they can make 
a satisfactory showing, the investigation will re- 
dound to their benefit, and they will come off with 
flying colors. 

This ha’ been a frank discussion. We have not 
minced words in laying the matter before our 


readers, and shall not mince them in the future. 
i. 


S. CrICHTON 
Friend and Advisor of New York Editors 


Is in the West for the health of his family 
and will have leisure for the examining of a 
limited number of manuscripts with a view 
to preparing them for publication. 

N. Y. Sales Agent in close touch 

with editors and markets. 
Schedule of prices for reading, advice and revision 
8,000 to 10,000 
Less than 3,000 words........... 
25 cents for each additional thousand over 10,000 
711 First National Bank Building 

Albuquerque, New Mezico 


Does Your Manuscript Catch the Editor’s Eye? 
There are many other manuscripts on-:his desk. 
Does yours “stand out, from the crowd” like this 
advertisement? It pays to submit well-prepared 
material. If you want 


Quality Backed By Service 
in your typing, send stamp for terms and samples. 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR. 


New YORK CITY 


4247 AVENUE 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 
Typewriter Ribbons, 60c; Bond Typewriter Paper, 
$2.00 per 1,000 sheets; Carbon Paper, $1.00 per 100 
sheets. A thousand other articles for office and 
home use. Write for list. 
SOUTHERN STATIONERY STORE, Inc. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


WE TYPE MANUSCRIPTS! 


A story typed with that “professional touch” attracts 
the editor’s favorable attention. Letter-perfect typing 
with corrections and revisions, $1.00 per thousand words 
with carbon copy. Address 


Perfect Typing Service 
375 So. Corona St., Denver, Colo. 


Fawcett, Editor, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
| 
| | | 
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MOSS 


On the western slope of beautiful 


Genesee Mountain Park 


A mountain bungalow or a building site on the monthly pay- 
ment plan. 


Lots 25x120—$150 to $300 a pair. 


Less than twenty miles from Denver, Mountain Parks 
Scenic Drive all the way, and open all the year. Water, 
telephone and electric light power within one-fourth of a 
mile. 


Within walking distance of the Rocky Mountain Ski Club, 
the Mt. Vernon Golf Course and the Game Reservation. A 
home in Moss Rock gives you the pleasures of a summer 
home, the winter sports, and all within an hour’s drive of 
the city. 

Many of these lots are heavily wooded with pines, cedars 
and aspens, while others are on sunny slopes, or rocky 
points. One may build from log, slab, stone or frame. 


Buy your lots now and join our Community Club which is 
being organized. 


WRITE 


Moss Rock Building & Investment Co. 


CALL 


Suite 811 Interstate Trust Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Phone Main 1660 


Bank references furnished on request 


Winners in our cabin plan contest will receive letters notifying them of their success 
very shortly and announcement will be published next month. 
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Handy Market List 


for Literary Workers 


Published Quarterly as an Integral Part of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED 


Agr.—Agricultural. Mise.—Miscellany — fiction,| Ser.—Serials. Pub.—On publication, 
Com.—Comment and Reviews.| verse, articles, personality|SS.—Short stories. Ind.—Rates indefinite. 
Juv.—Juvenile. Rel.— Religious. METHODS OF PAYMENT | Fair rates—% to 1 cent. 
Mech.—WM echanical. Sci.—Scientific. Ace.—On acceptance. Low rates—Less than 1/2 cent, 
‘and: Method off 
i Standard periodicals which pay rates of 1 cent a word upward on acceptance Payment 
f Ace-High, 799 Broadway, New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Action Stories, 461 8th Ave., New York. (Fic.) Up to 1% cent, Acc. 
{ Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1Y, cents up, Acc. 
i Ainslee’s Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
f American Magazine, 381 4th Ave., New York. ( Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
i American Mercury, The, 220 W. 42d St., New York. (Com.) Inc. 
| Argosy-Allstory, 280 Broadway, New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
i Asia, 627 Lexington Ave., New York. (Oriental Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
| Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
| Beautiful Womanhood, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Women’s Misc.) 1 cent, Acc. 
i Beauty, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. (Women’s interests.) - Good rates, Acc. 
| Black Mask, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Blue Book, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Breezy Stories, 709 6th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) Up to Ic., Acc. 
| Century Magazine, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
bi Chicago Tribune Syndicate, 25 Park Pl., New York. (Fic., only big names) Best rates, Acc. 
4 Classic, 175 Duffield St. Brooklyn. (Photoplay, Misc.) 2 cents, Acc. 
: Collier's, 416 W. 13th St, New York. (Misc.) _ Best rates, Acc. 
| Coloroto Magazine, 25 Park Place, New York. (Fic., Misc.) Inc. 
| Cosmopolitan Magazine, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Country Life, Garden City, L. 1, New York. (Society, Building, Nature.) 1¥4 cents, Acc. 
Dance Lovers’ Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Dancing Misc.) Inc. 
Dearborn Independent, The, Dearborn, Mich. (Articles, Rev., Editorials) 2cents up, Acc. 
Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Designer, 12 Vandam St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Detective Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Dial, The, 152 W. 13th St. New York. (Art & Music) : Good rates, Acc. 
D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, New York. (SS., 1200 wds.) ' $20 Ea. 
Droll Stories, 709 6th Ave. New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1 cent; Acc. 
Elks Magazine, The, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Everybody’s, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (Fic.) Good rates, Acc. 
Field and Stream, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (Outdoor Sports) 1 cent, Acc. 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) 2 cents up, Acc. 
Granite Monthly, The, Concord, N. H. (SS.) $25 to $50, Acc. 
Harper’s Bazar, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Hearst’s International, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Misc.) es Best rates, Acc. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York. (Vs., SS., Skits, Jokes) Best rates, Acc. 
Live Stories, 9 E. 40th St., New York. (Fic.. Vs.) 1% cents, Acc. (Reported slow) 
Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
McClure’s, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Metropolitan Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Fic.) 2 cents, Acc. 
: Modern Priscilla, 85 Broad St., Boston. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
: Movie Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Photoplay Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
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Munsey, 280 Broadway, New York. (Fic., Vs.) 


National Brain Power, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Inspirational Misc.) 


National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. (Travel) 
New Republic, The, 421 W. 21st St.. New York. (Com.) — 
Novelets, 461 8th Ave., New York. (Nov. 15,000 words) 


Opportunity, 407 Webster Bldg., Chicago. (Success articles) 
Outlook, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Misc., Rev.) 


People’s Home Journal, 78 Lafayette St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) 
People’s Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 

Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (Photoplay Misc.) 
Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Health Misc.) 
Pictorial Review, 200 W. 39th St., New York. (Misc.) 

Popular Finance, 15 Moore St., New York. (Fic., Bus. Misc.) 

Popular Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Ed.) , 
Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (Sci., Mech.) 
Popular Radio, 9 E. 40th St., New York. (Radio Misc.) 

Popular Science Monthly, 225 W. 39th St., New York. (Sci., Mech.) 


‘Radio Broadcast, Garden City, L. I., New York. (Radio Misc.) 
Red Book Magazine, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (Fic.) 

Real Life, 119 W. 40th St. New York. (Photoplay Misc.) 
Review of Reviews, 30 Irving Place, New York. (Rev.) 


Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
Saucy Stories, 25 W. 45th St.. New York. (SS.) 

Screenland, 119 W. 40th St. New York. (Photoplay Misc.) 
Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New York. (Misc.) 

Sea Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Sea Fic.) 

Secrets, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. (Sensational confessions) 
Short Stories, Garden City, Long Island, New York. (Fic.) 


(Misc.) 


Smart Set, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (SS., Nov., Essays, Skits, Vs.) 


Snappy Stories, 9 E. 40th St.. New York. (SS., Nov., Skits, Vs.) 
Sport Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) , ; 
Strength, 104 5th Ave., New York. (Mental and physical vigor Misc.) 
Sunset Magazine, 460 4th St., San Francisco, Calif. (Misc.) 


Telling Tales, 80 E. 11th St., New York. (SS., Nov., Vs., Skits) 
Top Notch, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 

True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. (Startling Confessions) 
True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Fic. based on truth) 
True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Fic.) 


Vanity Fair, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (Gossip, Skits, Society) 
Vogue, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (Fashions, Gossip) 


Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 

Woman’s Home Companion, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Women’s Misc.) 
Woman’s World, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. (Women’s Misc.) 
World’s Work, Garden City, New York. (Articles, 4000 words) 


Young’s Magazine, 709 6th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 
LIST B 


Good rates, Acc. 


1 cent, Acc. 
Best rates, Acc. 


Up to 2 cents, Acc. 
Upto 1¥% cent, Acc. 


1cent up, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 


Good rates, Acc. 
1 cent up, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
2 cents, Acc. 
Best rates, Acc. 
2 cents up, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
1 to 2 cents, Acc. 
1 cent, Acc. 


2 cents up, Acc. 
Best rates, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 


Best rates, Acc. 
1 cent up, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
Best rates, Acc. 
1 cent up, Acc. 

2 cents, Acc. 

1 cent up, Acc. 

1 cent up, Acc. 

1 cent up, Acc. 

1 cent up, Acc. 

2 cents up, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 


1 cent up, Acc. 
1 cent up, Acc. 
2 cents, Acc. 
2 cents, Acc. 
2 cents, Acc. 


Good rates, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 


1 cent up, Acc. 
Best rates, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
2 cents, Acc. 


Up to 1 cent, Acc. 


General perlodicals that ordinarilv pay less than 1 cent a word or pay on publication and those 


concerning which we have no definite data. 
American Forestry, 914 14th St., Washington, D. C. (Forestry articles) 


1 cent, Pub. 


American Legion Weekly, 627 W. 43rd St., New York. (Soldier’s interests.) Fair rates, Acc. 


American Needlewoman, Augusta, Maine. (Women’s Misc.) 


Bookman, The, 244 Madison Ave., New York. (Literary Misc.) 
Brief Stories, 805 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (SS. 3000 to 5000) 
Broom, 47 W. 34th St., New York. (Art and Misc.) 

Business Woman, The, 33 W. 43d St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) 


Caveat, 625 Locust St., St. Louis. (Com., Misc.) 


Chicago Ledger, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (SS., Ser. up to 18,000 wds.) 
Club Fellow and Washington Mirror, 1 Madison Ave., New York. (Skits) 


College Humor, 102 W. Chestnut St., Chicago. (Humor, various lengths) 
Comfort, Augusta, Maine. (Household Misc.) 
Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadelphia. 
Cupid’s Diary, 46 W. 24th St., New York. (Love Fic.) 


Daily News, The, Chicago. (SS. under 1500 words, Vs.) 


NOH ATITHOR & TOTIRNAT.TQ™ 


Y, cent, Acc. 


Good rates, Pub. 


2/3 cent, Acc. 
Inc. 
Low rates, Pub. 


¥Y% cent, Pub. (Slow) 


cent, Acc. 
Ind., Pub. 
Ind., Acc. 


(Slow in reporting) 14 cent up, Acc. 
Pays only in prizes 


Ind. rates, Acc. 
cent, Acc. 
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Detective Tales, 854 N. Clark St., Chicago. (Fic.) Up to Ic, (Slow) Pub. 
Double Dealer, The, 204 Baronne St., New Orleans. (Literary Misc.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Everyday Life, Hunter Bldg., Chicago. (SS., Misc.) - Upto % cent, Acc. 
Everywoman’s World, 259 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. {Women’s Misc.) Inc. 
Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (Agr., Women’s Misc.) ¥% cent up, Acc. 
Film Fun, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (Movie sketches) Inc. 
Folks & Facts, 717 Madison Ave., New York. (Society, Misc.) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Foreign Affairs, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (Com.) Good rates, Pub. 
Forest and Stream, 9 E. 40th St., New York. (Outdoor Sports) ¥Y, cent up, Pub. 
Forum, The, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Rev.) ¥Y, cent, Pub. 
Fur News and Outdoor World, 370 7th Ave., N. Y. (Outdoor, Hunting) Uptolcent,Acc. . 
Gentlewoman, 649 W. 43rd St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) '  Ycent, Pub. 
Golden Now, Elgin, Ill. (Rel., Child Training) ¥, cent up, Acc. 
Golfer’s Magazine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago. (Golf, Misc.) Inc. 
Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (Misc.) ¥ cent, Pub. 
Guild Pioneer, The, 9 Charles St. New York. (Amateur Misc.) Low rates, Pub. 
High School Life, 58 E .Washington St., Chicago. (Student’s Misc.) $1 to $2 M., Pub. 
Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Texas. (Household Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 


Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Ave., New York. (Timely features 1000 to 2000) Inc. 
Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. (Househ. Misc.) 1% cent, Pub. 


Household Guest, 141 W. Ohio St., Chicago. (Household Misc.) 4 to Y% cent, Pub. 
Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. (SS., Misc.) $5 per story, Pub. 
International Interpreter, The, 268 W. 40th St., New York. (Rev.) 1¥% cents, Pub. 
Independent, The, 140 Nassau St., New York. (Rev., Vs.) 1¥4 cents, Pub. 
Jester, The, 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Humor, Satire, SS., Nov., Ser.) Upto2c., Pub. 
Judge, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (SS., Vs., Skits, Jokes) Payment slow 
Literary Digest, 354 4th Ave. New York. (Com.) No market 
Los Angeles Times Illustrated Weekly, Los Angeles, Calif. (Misc.) About % cent, Pub. 
Lyric West, The, 1139 W. 27th St., Los Angeles. (Vs.) Pays only in prizes 
Magazine of Fun, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago.. (Humor) Inc. (Slow) 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 373 4th Ave., New York. (SS., 1200 wds.) $3 per M., Acc. 
McNaught’s Monthly, 1575 Broadway, New York. (Humorous Com. 1200 wds.) Inc 


Money-Making, 117 W. 61st St., N. Y. (Money-making sug., 500 to 2000) %centup, Pub. 
Motion Picture Magazine, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. (Photoplay Misc.) Fair rates, Acc. 


Mother’s Magazine, 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (Women’s Misc.) Low rates 
Mystery Magazine, 168 W. 23rd St., New York. (Fic.) Low rates, Acc. 
Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (Rev.,, Vs.) 1 cent up, Pub. 
National Life, 112 Union Trust Bldg., Toronto. (Canadian, Misc.) Low rates, Pub. (Slow) 
National Magazine, Boston. (Com.) Little market 
National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (Outdoor Sports) Very low rates 
Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass. (New Thought) YZ cent, Acc. 
Nation’s Business. The, Mills Bldg.. Washington. (Bus., Rev.) Fair rates, Acc. 
North American Review, 9 E. 37th St., New York. (Com., Rev.) . Ine. 
Open Road, The, 248 Bolyston St., Boston, 17. (Misc., Young Men) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Orient, 132 Nassau St., New York. (Art and culture, Oriental, 2000 wds.) Inc. 
Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. (Animal welfare) Prose, % cent, Acc. 
Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. (Outdoor sports) Rarely pays 
Outers’ Recreation, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Outdoor sports) Good rates, Pub. 
Overland Monthly, Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. (Misc.) No payment 
Pearson’s Magazine, 157 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (Com, literature) $6 page, Vs. 25c line, Pub. 
People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa. (Misc.) r 1 to2 cents, Pub. 


Personal Efficiency, 4046 S .Michigan Ave.. Chicago. (Success stories) 1 to 10 cents, Pub. 
Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Photoplay Misc:) Little market 


Poet Lore, 194 Boylston St., Boston. (Vs., Rev.) Rarely pays cash 
Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. (Vs.) $6 page, Pub. 
Poetry Journal, 67 Cornhill St., Boston. (Vs.) A Inc. 
Radio News, 53 Park Place, New York. (Radio) 1 to 3 cents, Pub. 
Rhythmus, 150 E. 34th St. New York. (New poetry, art) No payment 
Scholastic, The, Béssemer Bldg., Pittsburgh. (Studént’s Misc.) ¥%4 to 1 cent, Pub. 
Science and Invention, 53 Park Place, N. Y- (Popular Sci. Misc.) Prizes, %4 cent up, Pub. 
Scientific American, Woolworth Bldg. New York. (Sci., Mech.) Fair rates, Pub. 


Social Progress, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago. (SS., Ser., Child training) 1% cent up, Pub. 
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Sports Afield, 542 S. Dearborn St., a ee (Outdoor Sports) No payment 
Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (Soldiers’ Interests) Space rates, Pub. 
Story World, The, Palmer Blidg., Hollywood, Cal. (Lit. Photoplay Misc.) Overstocked 
Success, 251 4th Ave., New York. (Inspirational Misc.) ; Good rates, Pub. 


Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19th St., New York. (Rev.) $10 a page, Pub. 
10 Story Book, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (SS., Skits) $6 a story, Pub. 
Theatre Magazine, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (Theatrical) ; Inc. 
Today’s Housewife, 134 E. 70th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) ¥ to 1 cent, Pub. 
Town and Country, 389 5th Ave., New York. (Local, Misc., Gossip) Inc. 
Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (SS., Gossip, Skits, Vs., Society) 1 cent up, Pub. 
Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. (Travel, Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Variety, 1536 Broadway, New York. (Theatrical) Inc. 
Weird Tales, 854 N. Clark St., Chicago. (Fic.) Up to 1 cent, Pub. (Slow) 
Western Sportologue, 709 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles. (Outdoor sports) % cent, Pub. 
Wheeler Syndicate, 373 4th Ave: E.. New York. (Fic.) Inc. 
Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave., New York. (Suffrage) Inc. 
Woman’s Home Weekly, 601 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. (Suffrage) Ine. 
World Traveler, The Biltmore, New York. (Travel Narratives) Up to $25 Ea., Acc. 
Woman’s Weekly, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Women’s Misc.) ¥ cent, Pub. 
Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Com.) No payment 
3 LIST C 
Trade and class publications. 
Advertising and Selling, 5941 Grand Central Terminal, New York Pub. 
American Hebrew, 31 E. 27th St., New York. (Jewish Misc., Fic.) ¥ cent, Pub. 


American School Board Journal, 422 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. (Ed.) Fair rates, Pub. . 


American Mutual Magazine, The, 245 State St., Boston. (Bus. Misc.) Upto5cents, Pub. 


Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (Collectors Misc.) Up to 2 cents, Pub. 
Aerial Age, Madison Ave. and 4th St.. New York. (Aviation) Inc. 
Arts and Decoration, 50 W. 47th St., New York. (Art) Inc. 
Baseball, 70 5th Ave., New York. (Sporting) Inc. 
Bankers’ Monthly, Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. (Bus.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Baptist, The, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Benziger’s Magazine, 36 Barclay St., New York. (Catholic novels only) Inc. 
Billboard, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Theatrical) 1 cent up, Pub. 
Catholic World, 120 W. 6th St., New York. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Capper Publications, The, Topeka, Kans. (Agr. Misc.) ¥4 to 1 cent, Acc. 
Christian Endeavor World, 31 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (Rel., Misc.) % cent, Acc. 


Christian Guardian, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto, Ont. (Misc. up to 1500 wds.) 1/3 to Ic., Acc. 
Christian Herald, 91-103 Bible House, New York. (Rel. and Gen. Misc.) Upto 5 cents, Pub. 


Christian Standard, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Rel.) Inc. 
Churchman, 2 W. 47th St., New York. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Columbia, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (Catholic Misc.) Inc. 
Congregationalist & Christian World, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Continent, The, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (Rel. Misc., Presbyterian) Fair rates, Acc. 
Country Gentleman, Curtis Pub. Co., Philadelphia. (Agr., Misc., Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Drama, The, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (Theatre, Plays, etc.) No payment 
Editor & Publisher, 1117 World Bldg., New York. (Newspaper Tr. Jour.) $2a column, Pub. 
Efficiency and Personality, 177 Huntington Ave., Boston. (Bus. Misc.) Inc. 
Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (Rel. Misc.) ¥% cent, Acc. 
Etude, The, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Music) Fair rates, Pub. 
Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. (Agr. Misc., SS., Vs.) ¥% to1 cent, Acc. & Pub. 
Farm and Fireside, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Agr. Misc., Fic.) Up to | cent, Acc. 
Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Texas. (Agr. Misc.) Low rates, Pub. 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. (Agr. Misc.) 1 cent, Acc. 
Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Ave:, Chicago. (Agr. Misc., 100 to 400) ¥4 cent, Pub. 
Farm, Stock and Home, 830 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. (Agr.) Inc. 
Farmer, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (Agr., Misc.) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Field Illustrated, The, 425 5th Ave. New York. (Outdoor Misc., Agr.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave. New York. (Bus., Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Ford Car Trade Journal, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. Fair rates, Pub. 
Ford Owner and Dealer, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (Ford Misc.) Good rates, Pub. 
Fordson, The, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. (Auto Misc.) Up to 2%c., Ace. 
Foreign Affairs, 25 W. 43rd St., New York. (Political Articles) About $1, Pub. 
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Garden Magazine, Garden City, New York. (Agr., Misc.) Inc. 
Good Hardware, (912 Broadway, New York. (Trade Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Highway Magazine, The, 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Highway Misc.) % to2c., Acc. 
How To Make Money, 24 Jackson St., Long Island City, N. Y. (Bus.) Inc 

How to Sell, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. (Salesmen’s Tr. Jour.) Ind. 
Inland Printer, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. (Tr. Jour.) Inc. 
International Studio, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (Art) Up to 24 cents, Pub. 
Journal of Outdoor Life, 287 4th Ave., New York. (Anti-Tuberculosis) Inc. 
Judicious Advertising, 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (National Adv.) Lowrates, Pub. 
Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. (Elec. Tr. Jour.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Lincoln, The, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. (Auto Misc.) Up to 7¥4 cents, Acc. 
Magnificat, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. (Catholic, Misc.) ¥, cent, Acc. 
Motor Boating, 119 W. 4th St., New York. (Mech.) Inc. 
Motor Life, 1056 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. (Mech., Misc.) 14 cents, Pub. 
Musician, 2720 Grand Central Terminal, New York. ¥% cent, Pub. 
Musical America, 501 5th Ave., New York. $3.50 column, Pub. 
Musical Courier, 437 5th Ave., New York. Y% cent, — 


Musical Leader, 618 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 


National Printer-Journalist, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (Trade Jour) %4 tol cent, Pub. 


New Review, 150 Nassau St., New York. (Rev.) Inc. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. (Ed.) Fair rates, Pub. 


Ohio Farmer, 1011 Cleveland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (Agr., Misc., Fic.) Fair rates, Pub. 


Photo Era, 367 Boylston St., Boston. (Camera Craft) Inc. 
Popular Educator, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. (Ed.) - $2.50 a column, Pub. 
Poster, The, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (Advertising) Y, cent up, Pub. 
Presbyterian, The, 1217 Market St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Primary Education, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. (Ed.) $2.50 a column, Pub. 
Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (Advertising, Bus.) 2 to 10 cents, Acc. 
Progressive Grocer, 912 Broadway, New York. (Trade Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. (Ed.) $2.50 page, Pub. 
Rays from the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. (Rel., Occultism) Rarely pays cash 
Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Department store Misc.) 1 cent, Acc. 
Salesology, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (Salesmen’s Tr. Jour.) Inc. 
Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind. (Bus., Misc., Selling) Low rates, Pub. (Slow) 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. (Fic., Agr. Misc.) ¥Y, cent up, Acc. 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) $4 per M., Acc. 
Sunday School World, The, 1816 Chestnut St., a (Rel. Misc.) ¥ cent., Acc. 
System, Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago. (Bus. Misc.) ~ Lcent up 
System on the Farm, 2 W. 45th St. New York. (Agr. Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 


Talmud Magazine, The, 8 Beacon St., Boston. (Art, Literature, Jewish) Low rates, Pub. 
Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 38 W. 32d St., New York. (Medical) Fair rates 


U. S. Air Service, 339 Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. (Aviation, Fic., Misc.) % cent, Acc. 
Voice, The, American Druggists’ Syndicate, L. I. City, N. Y. (Drug Misc.) Fair rates 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. (Agr. Misc., Juv. Fic.) ¥%4 to 1 cent, Acc. & Pub. 


LIST D 
Juvenile publications. 


American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (Older boys) ¥% to 1 cent, Acc. 


American Girl, 189 Lexington Ave., New York. (Medium Ages) Inc. 
Beacon, The, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (Boys and girls, medium ages) 1 /3 cent, Acc. 
Boy Life, Terrace Park, Ohio. (Medium ages) YZ cent, Pub. 
Boys’ Comrade, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (14 to 18) ¥ cent, Acc. 
Boys’ Life, 200 5th Ave., New York. (Boy Scouts, 15 to 16) 1 cent, Acc. 
Boys’ Magazine, 5146 Main St., Smethport, Pa. (Medium -— Low rates, Pub. 
Boy’s Weekly, The, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (9 to 15) Fair rates, Acc. 
Boy’s World, D. C. Cook Pub. Ca. Elgin, Ill. (Medium Ages) $4 per M., Acc. 


Child’s Gem, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (Very Young) \% to ¥% cent, Acc. 
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Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 


Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


Sunshine, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 
Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati. 


Wellspring, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 


Child Life, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (2 to 10) 
Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Young People) 


(6 to 8) 


Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (Young People) 
Front Rank, The, 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (Young people) 


Girlhood Days, Terrace Park, Ohio. (Medium Ages) 
Girls’ Circle, 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (13 to 17) 
Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Girl’s Weekly, The, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Girl’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Medium Ages) 


Haversack, The, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Boys, 10 to 17) 


“I Confess,” 71 W. 23rd St., New York. (Confessional Fic.) 

- John Martin’s Book, 33 W. 49th St. New York. (Younger Children) 
Junior Joys, 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Junior World, 2712 Pine St., "St. Louis, Mo. (8 to 
Junior World, The, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. a to 12) 


Kind Words, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (Young People) 
King’s Treasuries, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Little Folks; The Children’s Magazine, Salem Mass. 
Lutheran Boys and Girls, 1328 Spruce St., Phila. 
Lutheran Young Folks, 1328-34 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 


Mayflower, The, The Pilgrim Press, Boston. (Very Young) 


(Medium ages) 
Our Little Ones, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Our Young People, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Family Reading) 


Picture Story Paper, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. (Very Young) 
Picture World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pure Words, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Very Young) 
Queen’s Gardens, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Ropeco Magazine, 842 Broadway, New York. (Boys 10 to 20) 


St. Nicholas, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Children, All Ages) 
Storyland, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (Little folks) 
Sunbeam, 1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. (Younger Children) 
Sunbeams, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. (Ages under 10; 400 wd. limit) 


Torchbearer, The, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Girls, 10 to 17) 
Watchword, Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. (Rel. SS., Ser.) 


Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Young People’s Weekly, 1142 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. (Medium ages) 
Youth’s Companion, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Youth’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


to 1 cent, Acc. 
to cent, Acc. 


About ¥% cent, Acc. 


¥, cent, Acc. 
¥, cent, Acc. 


¥, cent, Acc. 
Y, cent, Acc. 


(Girls 12 to 16) ¥, cent, Acc. 
(9 to 15) Fair rates, Acc. 
¥, cent, Acc. 

Fair rates, Acc. 


1 cent average, Acc. 
Y cent up, Acc. 
Low rates, Pub. 
Low rates, Acc. 
Low rates, Acc. 

¥ cent, Acc. 

(Boys, Medium Ages) % to 4c., Acc. 
Low rates 

(12 to 14) Low rates, Acc. 
(Young people) $4 per M., Acc. 
Fair rates, Acc. 


cent, Acc. 
Up to % cent, Pub. 
cent, Acc. 


Up to % cent, Acc. 
$2 per M. up, Acc. 
Low rates, Acc. 
Low rates, Acc. 

1 cent, Acc. 


1 cent, Acc. & Pub. 
Low rates, Acc. 


(9 


(Very young) 


(Under 12) 


(Girls, 12 to 14) 


4 to % cent, Acc. 

Y to ¥% cent, Acc. 

(Ages under 10; 400 wd. limit) Y% to % cent, Acc. 
(Boys, medium ages) 4 cent up, Acc. 
Fair rates, Acc. 

Fair rates, Acc. 

(Boys and Girls, Medium Ages) ¥Y, cent, Acc 
(Younger Children) $4 per M., Acc. 


Up to % cent, Acc. 
¥ cent, Acc 

1 to 3 cents, Acc. 
$3 to $4 per M., Acc. 


(Medium Ages) 


(Family, Misc.) 
(Medium Ages) 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912, 


of THE STUDENT-WRITER. at Denver, 
Colo., for October, 1 

Before me, a notary in and for the et and county afore- 

said, personally appeared Willard E. Hawkins, who, having 

uly sworn according to law, deposes and savs that the 

following iz, to the best of his knowledge and belief. a true 

statement of the ownership, management and circulation, etc., 

of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 

caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 

section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 

verse of this form, to-wit: 

“ey That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor 

and manager are: 

Publisher, Willard E. Hawkins, 1885 Champa St., Denver, 

Colo.: Editor, none; Manager, none. 

2. That the owners are: Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 


se amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in any other fiduct- 
ary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the raid two b areet 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a hona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. WILLARD FE. HAWKINS, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of 
October, 1923. LILA T. WATSON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 23, 1925. 
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Turn Rejection Slips 


INTO FAT CHECKS 


Harry McGregor, fiction critic extraordinary, is 


utting his students into the magazines every month. 
What he is doing for others he can do for you. 


Make your talent function 


Atta Vista 


“IN HOLLYWOOD” 


We copy, analyze, revise and sell short stories and 
scenarios. Nominal rates. Every script handled by pro- 
fessional writers. Send for rate card. 

DE SCHROBE MANUSCRIPT CLUB 


Box 163, Hollywood, Cal. 


“SUPERIOR” REVISING AND TYPING 
Mss. also marketed on commission basis. Submit manu- 
scripts for free examination and estimation on cost of 
preparing them for publication. Or write for terms, 
references and full information. Prompt Service 
AD Work Guaranteed Correspondence Invited 

Co-operative Literary & Typing Agency 
Deabinie Dept. 1, 640 Jackson St. Ohio 


POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by 


experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
45210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Til. 


WRITERS 


Manuscripts correctly typed stand a hetter chance 
with the editor. Let me type and revise your work 
for you. Send for terms. 

JEAN ASHTON ELDRED 
Authors’ Representative 
22 Blake Street, Springfield, Mass. 


The City Editor and Reporter 


4 Newspaper For The Newsroom 
Published monthly by the International Edi- 
torial Association, a fraternal organization for 
news writers. 

Subscription price—One Dollar per year 

140 South Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


In Wearrtne to Apvertisers, Mention 
Tue AvctHor & JouRNALIsT 


Berkevey, Cairornia 


Prize Contests 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Farm & Home, Mallers Building, Chicago, offers 
prizes of $15, $10, three of $5, fifteen of $2 and 
thirty of~$1, for best short letters telling why 
Farm & Home is a good magazine and why one 
should subscribe for it. An unfinished sentence 
is given: “What I like best about Farm & Home 
is—” Contestants may finish the sentence in any 
way they see fit and write as many more as de- 
sired. Contest will end about last of December. 
Address Inquiry Editor. 


The Drama Branch of the Community Arts 
Association, Santa Barbara, Calif., in place of the 
prize play contest announced for this season, will 
consider original three-act plays submitted directly 
by the authors. No one-act plays will be con- 
sidered. For any play found suitable for local 
requirements, a royalty of $100 will be paid for its 
production in two or three performances. This 
offer has no time limit, continuing indefinitely as 
long as worthwhile manuscripts are submitted. 


Writer’s Digest, 15 W. Sixth Street,” Cincinnati, 
Ohio, announces a prize song contest. Three 
prizes, $50, $30 and $20, respectively, will be 
awarded. Songs may be written for waltz, fox- 
trot, or one-step, and must be adapted to popular 
or semi-classical music. Music may be submitted 
with the words, but the judges will award the 
prizes on the merit of the words alone. Besides 
receiving the- $50 prize, the first winner will, if he 
so desires, have his song published by a well known 
music publishing company, co-operating with the 
Writer's Digest, a standard contract being offered 
him, providing for exploitation through all of the 
regular trade channels. In addition, WLW Broad- 
casting Station has planned to have a radio play 


_ written around the song winning the first prize and 


to give it radio TT through this channel. 
Contest closes February 15, 1924. 

The Chicago Tribune is conducting a weekly 
rize contest for ideas for cartoons. See current 
issues for conditions of the contest. 
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Why so many writers 
choose this New Corona 


VERY writer has two big uses for 

a typewriter. First he wants a 
machine to produce neat manuscript 
that will pass exacting editors. Then 
he wants a typewriter to carry with 
him. The new Corona is an office 
typewriter and a portable typewriter 
in one—exactly what the writer needs. 


Portable—Weighing but 7 pounds, 
this New Corona can be carried every- 
where, ready for instant use. 


Simple—The New Corona has the 
standard portable keyboard, with 
right and left shift-keys, the simplest 
of all keyboards to operate. 


CorROoNA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


130 MAIN ST., GROTON, N. Y. 


Wider Range of Work—The New 
Corona has a standard 10-inch car- 
riage (wider than any other portable 
typewriter). It takes a No. 10 en- 
velope with ease, (the size used for 
mailing manuscripts). 

Durable—Corona is the only port- 
able typewriter with half a million 
users—the only portable that has been 
tested under all kinds of service for 
sixteen consecutive years. 

With all its improvements, the price 
of the New Corona has not been in- 
creased. It costs but $50, complete 
with case. Mail the coupon for copy 
of an interesting folder describing it 
fully. 


Co., INC. 


New Corona in detail. 


Name 


CORONA 
TYPEWRITER 


GROTON, N. Y. 


Send me your new folder 
No. 30 which describes the 


Address 
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LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t 
know how euch a eplendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
zine for those who wield the pen? If so, 
this is your opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
ts filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biograp sketches of prominent 
writere—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book R many other in- 
aad features appear in the table of con- 
ents. 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Chas. H. Gabriel, Jr., managing editor of 
Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. O: 

Street, Chicago, writes: “We would like to call 
your attention to recent issues which contain more 
short articles than ever before, indicating clearly 
that our need for this material is greater now than 
it has been in the past, and, therefore, Popular 
Mechanics Magazine offers a better field for your 
efforts. One of our problems is the fact that our 
increasing circulation has advanced our present 
date of issue, until today we have to work about 
three months in advance of the time that the issues 
reach the newstand. As you will readily see, this 
makes it very hard for us to use straight news 
stories that appear in the daily press, such as acci- 
dents, fires and similar material, as they would be 
too old by the time they reached our readers.” 


The Shifter, Jack B. Shea, managing editor, 600 
Capitol Street, Charleston, W. V., wants short 
“true to life” stories. The editor states: “We want 


honest ‘confessions’ that will be of some good ad- 
vice to young people, so they may profit by the 
mistakes of others. All such ‘confessions’ will be 
held in strict confidence, and your real names will 
not be published.” There is no word limit, but, 
judging by those appearing in the magazine, those 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


707 Butler Bldg. 


Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Author & Journalist criticism 
service and by others, The Author & Jour- 
nalist has established a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 

must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cénts for 
each thousand words additional. 
In offering this service we do not claim to 
have any mysterious influence with editors 
nor do we guarantee the sale of a manu- 
script. We do have a closer knowledge of 
the immediate market needs than most 
writers. We guarantee only to devote hon- 
est and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ted for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a manuscript 15 per cent of the 
amount paid by the magazine is charged; 
minimum commission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers as 
well as subscribers, Address: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. The Author & 
Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


from 600 to 800 words stand the best chance of 
acceptance. For best ‘confession’ each month, it 
is claimed, $15.00 will be paid, and $5.00 for all 
others accepted. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR WORK 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 


Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


MSS. TYPED WITH CARBON COPY 
including any necessary revision, $1 a 
1000 words. Terms for marketing 10%. 


WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th St. New York City. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 


Sulte 321 Kellogy Bldg., 1416-22 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

New York Office, Room 267, Am. Circle Bldg. | 

1834 Broadway. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. — Try 
our new system,~™‘Learn to Write by Writing. 


Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION! 


Your Mss. typed in the speediest, neatest, 
most accurate manner, at moderate rates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Howarp E. SEVIER 
715 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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THEORY OF THE COURSE 


T is the conviction of the framers of the 
Simplified Training Course that practi- 
cal results in the study of short-story writ- 
ing are the outcome of doing, rather than of 
absorbing text-book directions. 

Under the system here offered, the essen- 
tials of short-story composition are im- 
pressed upon the student’s mind by means 
of exercises which compel him to think in 
the same manner that the experienced fic- 
tion writer is accustomed to think. 


PURPOSES 
HE work is so directed as to equip the 
the student for progress in story writ- 
ing by teaching him— 

How to gather and to recognize story 
material. 

How to develop a theme or plot-germ 
until it has become a situation, and then a 
plot outline. 

How to elaborate the plot skeleton or 
outline into a finished story. 

How to make use of the various techni- 
cal devices at the fiction-writer’s disposal, 

How to select proper characters with 
which to develop a story, and how to make 
them live. 

How to avoid commonplaceness, how to 
secure suspense, how to attain dramatic 
value, how to build strong climaxes, what 
themes and situations to select or avoid, etc. 

And, since this is preeminently a practi- 
cal course— 

How to write the special kinds of fiction 
that are now in the highest editorial favor. 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


HE course takes careful cognizance of 

the student’s individual qualifications. 
The instructor’s conclusions with regard to 
the student’s special aptitude are summed 
up in a letter at the close of the course. 
This letter of summary and suggestions for 
continued work takes the place of a mean- 
ingless diploma. 


WORK REQUIRED 
HE student is required to complete 109 
assignments and submit them for 
criticism. These have been so carefully 
graded as to make the progression from one 

to the other comparatively easy. 
The assignments involve the origination 
of a great number of story ideas and out- 


Read this Tabloid Outline of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


Simplified Training Course in Short’-Story 
Writing 


Then sign and mail the coupon below 


lines, and the writing of seven complete 
short-stories. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 


OLLOWING is a brief topical outline of 
the course, indicating its scope: 


FIRST LESSON GROUP 


I, SHORT STORY ESSENTIALS. 
II, THE SHORT STORY PLOT FORMULA. 
III, COMPLICATIONS—STRUGGLE. 
IV. THE SHORT-STORY FORMULA. 
Vv. THE TYPICAL SHORT-STORY. 
VI. OUTLINE—THE 


SECOND LESSON GROUP 


- WHERE TO — A STORY. 

- HOW TO BEG 

IX. SUSPENSE, THE TWO VARIETIES. 
X. THE ADVENTURE STORY FOR 
XI. THE TYPICAL ADVENTURE STORY. 


THIRD LESSON GROUP 


SETTING AND ENVIRONMENT. 
CHARACTERIZATION. 
. EMOTIONAL APPEAL. 
XV. DIALOGUE 
XVI. THE LOVE STORY. 
. THE TYPIOAL LOVE STORY. 
. NARRATING THE LOVE STORY. 


FOURTH LESSON GROUP 


XIX. CLIMAX AND ENDINGS. 

XX. SURPRISE TWISTS. 

XXI. VIEWPOINT. 

XXII. gi oe STORY WRITING, FIRST 


XXIIL STORY WRITING, SECOND 
' FIFTH LESSON GROUP. 

XXIV. THE READER’S SYMPATHY. 

VARIOUS TYPES OF FICTION. 

> GETTING STORY IDEAS. 

XXIX. THE FINAL WORD. 

In each of these lessons the aim has been 
to simplify story technique, to present clear 
principles in such a manner that they can 
be unmistakably grasped by the student. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 

1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me, without a on my part, sd 
free booklet, “‘Short-Story Technique by the 
Method,” and full information _— the Simplified 
Training Course in Short-Story Writing. 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 

TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 

WRITING—Dowst Price $1.76 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
BY WRITING 1.20 


THE WRITER’S 2.50 
THE 36 ORAMATIC 


1.50 
HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price .65 
And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD ............. Price .70 


HOW TO GE A REPORTER.....Price .25 
WHAT EDITORS WANT Price .25 


Ask for catalogue for more detatled description of 
25 helpful books for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL 
MANUSCRIPTS $2.50 


For every writer who would keep informed re- 
garding the market for manuscripts. 
rt stories, artic essays, post-car: 
sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville ethos, plays, 


phs, ideas, songs, humor. 
More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 


More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing,. and Trade 
Press work. 


A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 


Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- 
gans. 


*JAMES ENAPP REEVE, Publisher, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
*Founder of The Editor. 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organi- 
zation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 
Franktin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of whe Editor. 


Corresnondenee Invite 


Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tennessee, issues the following publi- 
cations: The Haversack, The Epworth Era, The 
Adult Student, The Sunday School Magazine, Our 
Young People, The Torchbearer, Methodist Young 
People’s Quarterly, Methodist Intermediate-Senior 
Quarterly, The Home Quarterly, Alabama Christian 
Advocate, Methodist Advocate, Central Methodist, 
Methodist Advocate Herald, Florida Christian Ad- 
vocate, North Carolina Christian Advocate, Chris- 
tian Advocate, Oklahoma Methodist, St. Louis 
Christian Advocate, and Pacific Methodist Advo- 
cate. For most of these it buys suitable material, 
paying rates of about one-half cent a word on ac- 
ceptance. 


Popular Finance, 15 Moore Street, New York, 
according to Lloyd Kenyon Jones, editor, is not 
interested in articles dealing with merchandising, 
its requirements being specifically financial and 
economic. 


The Sunday Post-Dispatch Magazine Section, 
St. Louis, buys feature articles and photos, also 
a few short-stories, paying about %4 cent a word 
and $1 each for photos on the tenth of month of 
publ:cation. 


Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, Ga., pays at about 
$3 a thousand words, about the twentieth of month 
of publication, for departmental material—gar- 
dening, fhe Home, farm mechanics, poultry, horti- 
culture, etc. Also pays $1 to $2 for short letters 
on raising farm stock or products for its Young 
Peoples’ Club department. 


Household Journal, Batavia, Illinois, uses only 
short stories from 3000 to 4500 words in length 
and editorials of about 1000 words. Payment is 
about $5.00 per story on publication with still 
lower rates for editorials, according to the editor, 
E. C. Hansen. 


The Household Guest, 141 W. Ohio Street, 
Chicago, is using a rejection slip which states that 


. it has an oversupply of editorial material. 


Drug Topics, 291 Broadway, New York, is slow 
in accepting and paying for material, a contribu- 
tor informs us. 


National Hardware Bulletin, Argos, Indiana, 
has changed its name to Hardware Retailer. 


The Step Ladder, 4917 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago, does not pay for material. 


National Grocer, 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
pays on publication at about 14 cent a word for 
articles of from 100 to 800 words dealing with 
retailing methods, cutting costs, advertising goods, 
etc. 


Something to Do, Boston, returns mail unopened, 
marked refused. 


Good Stories, Augusta, Maine, writes that it is 
not in the market for material. 


Letters sent to the following are returned by 
the post office department marked “unclaimed 
or “moved left no address”: The New Review, 
150 Nassau Street, New York; The Younger Set, 
8 East Eighty-fifth Street, New York; Southern. 
Newspaper Publishing Association, Lexington, 
Kentucky; Georgia Cracker, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Mrs. Sty_tes Mippieton 
Pittsburgh house- 
wife, author of the 
original screen play, 
— of the 

Storm.” 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 


Jud dgment 


presents 


St torm 


Here's 


Millions 


—created by an obscure housewife 


HIS is the story of a remark- 

able new photoplay. conceived by 
the wife of a factory foreman, and 
produced under a_ revolutionary 
pclicy. 

“Judgment of the Storm” is 
drama of the people, by one of the 

ple, for the people. It is rooted 
in the fertile soil of everyday life. 

Millions await this adv ance guard 
in the national movement inaugu- 
rated by its producers to open wide 
the studio gates to undiscovered cre- 
ative genius. It symbolizes the 
realization of an ambition shared by 
millions, to find self-expression 


Directed by De ANDREWS 
Produced by 


PatMER PHoToPLAYy 
CorPoRATION 
Distributed by 

Booxinc Orrices 

or AMERICA 
723 Seventh Ave., 
New York 

Ask your theatre when 
it will be shown 
Coming Releases 

“UnGuARDED GATES” 


More From Similar Source 

The next Palmer Production is 
from the pen of a former St. Louis 
salesman; and later, will follow a 
powerful drama by a former me- 
chanical engineer. 

Have you the faith to try? 

The same creative test which in- 
troduces three new ,authors to mil- 
lions of people is yours for the mere 
asking. By clipping the coupon on 
this page you may apply the iden- 
tical test—absolutely free. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion—which produces pictures, sells 


through the universal medium, the 
— picture screen. 


“Lost” 


scenarios to-other producers, and 
trains the unknown writer in photo- 


It is the first of the most talked 
of series of pictures ever announced by a producer. 
’ Mrs. Middleton’s story was created directly for the 
screen, but it is. drama so gripping that Doubleday 
Page & Company have written a novel from the 
scenario, which will be on sale in the book shops 
wherever the picture is shown. 


A Housewife With Pluck 


The author is a Pittsburgh housewife; just an in- 
telligent, ambitious woman who had never written be- 
fore, but who did not hesitate on that account to try. 

She has brought to the millions a screen play of 
vital force; so vital that a great publishing house 
‘immortalizes its drama between book covers. 

Her characters might be you, as they move 
through tense situations which hold the spectator 
spellbound. And the great snow storm is the peak 
of screen realism. It is the kind of blizzard you 
have heard your grandparents try to describe, but, 

like the real, it beggars description. 


How Did She Do It? 


Last year Mrs. Middleton dipped a coupon like 
; the one on this page and through the creative test 
which that coupon brought her, 
that her desire to create screen drama was backed 


Up: by natural ability. 


s? royalties based on the profits of 


Mrs. Middleton was paid f 000 advance on 
“Judgment of the 
Storm” for five years. 


Copyright 1923—Palmer Photoplay Corporation 


satisfied herself 


play technique—promises you an 


. honest, frank saul of your ability through the 


creative test. 

Motion picture producers are suffering acutely 
from the need of new scenario material. ey ask, 
not for a celebrated name, or for 2 tee skill, but 
for fresh ideas of plot construction 4c¢curately pre- 
pared for visual expression. The opportunity is as 
much yours as anybody’s. The same test which 
enabled Mrs. Middleton to discover herself, and 
the same co-operation which brought, national rec- 
ognition to the factory foreman’s wife, are offered 
to you. 

Just Clip the Coupon 

Feel free to use the coupon below, if yon have 
ever felt the utge of self-expression. | Thé,Greative 
Test will answer questions which may havé-puzzled 
you for years. It is too important for guesswork. 
No cost or obligation. 


Palmer Bldg.. Hollywood, Calif. nearest office | 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago ‘ 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 9 
Send me free the Palmer Creative Test. : 

Name 1 
Streer. 

C1 TATE ‘ 

All correspondence confidential ‘ 


Save time by 1 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
addressing 


Productions Division, Sec.. 2412 
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Corresnondenee Invited 


Newspaper Association, Lexington, 
Kentucky; Georgia Cracker, Atlanta, Georgia. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Have You An 
FordA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Money /p /t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for fresh, 
interesting, true-to-life screen stories? Don’t 
think that you must be a genius to win success. 
Neither ts it necessary to waste valuable time 
and money studying tedious, tiresome corre- 
spondence courses of “lessons.” The real 
foundation of the photodrama is the plot or 
“idea” upon which it is built. Put YOUR idea 
op paper and send it to us immediately. Our 
Scenario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read and 
gladly purchase at substantial figures, work 
that appeals to them as being meritorious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH?P 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—sume moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may pruve to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human 
emotion—some tremendous svoul-trying ordea) or 
experience. It is these really human stories uf the 
masses that the pruducers want and will pay for 
liberally. Send us at once, YOUR idea of what a 
good screen story should be. You can write it tn 
any form you wish and vur Scenario Editor will 
carefully examine it and advise you promptly of his 
Opinion as to ite merits and how we can help you. 
THIS COSTS YOU NOTHING' Certainly you owe 
it to yourself to TRY 


BIG FREE BOOK 


Probably there are countiess ,juestiuns regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photo- 
play writing that you would 
like answered Most of the 
points which would naturally 


arise in yuur mind are ans- 
wered fully and completely 
in our interesting book 
‘THE PHOTOPLAY IN THE 
MAKING” It 
gold mine of information 
and over (fifty thousand 
aspiring writers have already 
received «a copy Send for 
YOUR copy at unce. It is 
entirely free and there are 
no “strings” to the offer. If 
you have a story ready, send 


j 


\ 


& 


to us, together with your 
request for the hook. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIOS 
Suite 602-V, Bristol Building — 
New York. 


contains a 


Radio Broadcast, Doubleday Page & Company, 
Garden City, New York., through W. H. Cary, Jr., 
of the editorial department, sends this notice: “We 
want true accounts of the uses of radio in remote 
regions; short, true stories of adventures in which 
radio played an important part; unusual and inter- 
esting occurrences to you or your acquaintances; 
clear explanations of new or especially effective 
circuits or uses for apparatus; concise and logical 
discussionof some important problem or phase of 
radio, whether in the field of broadcasting, con- 
structing, operating, buying or selling, or of read- 
ing or writing concerned with radio; true accounts 
of some particular interest relating “What Radio 
Has Done For Me”; humor, when the object is 
not merely to appear funny, but to present some 
phase of radio in an attractive, amusing way (the 
same applies to drawings) ; clear, unusual photo- 
graphs are always in order, as are good circuit 
diagrams. We cannot use fiction, unless it deals in 
a str:king way with some subject of interest to 
those interested in radio; or articles or illustra- 
tions to which Radio Broadcast would not have the 
exclusive rights. A liberal rate is paid for ma- 
terial used.” This rate, according to earl'er state- 
ments received, is 2 cents a word or better on 
acceptance. 


The Voice, published by the American Drug- 
gists’ Syndicate, Long Island City, Greater New 
York, Elsie Seeligmann, advertising manager, 
writes: “Yau may be glad to know that there is 
another magazine that buys free lance copy. The 
Voice is distributed to retail druggists and is es- 
pecially interested in illustrated features that are 
filled with concrete suggestions—successful sales 
schemes, store arrangement and displays, advertis- 
ing, etc. At the present time we.are particularly 
interested in anyth’ng along or surrounding price 
maintenance and the advantage of typing up win- 
dow displavs with national advertising. Our rates 
are from $5 to $25 per article, depending upon the 
quality of the material.” 


Messrs. George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken, 
until now editors of Smart Set, will thereafter 
direct the destinies of The American Mercury, 
to be published beginning with January, 1924, by 
Alfred A. Knopf, 220 W. Forty-second Street. 
New York. as a review of American letters and 
the whole field of American life. 


“IT Confess” is now published at 71 W. Twenty- 
third Street, New York. Elizabeth Sharp, editor, 
writes that My Story is a quarterly made from 
“I Confess” and does not offer an independent mar- 
ket. “Short-stories of 4000 words or less, and - 
serials of two, three or four parts, from 8000 to 
16,000 words in length, with dramatic heart inter- 
est, presenting. present-day problems and types of 
people.” are desired for “I Confess,” she writes. 
“We do not want stories of complicated characters 
and situations or pseudo society stories. This is 
a magazine for the every-day type of person. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at 1 cent a word 
average rate, 1% cents for better than usual 
material.” . 

Comfort, Augusta, Maine, seems to be prompt 
in paying: for accepted material, although readers 
have reported it as sometimes very’ slow in report- 
ing upon manuscripts. 
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The Gordon Bankers Publicity Corporation, 80 
Boylston Street, Boston, issuing a var.ety of 
house organs for banks, is in the market for short 
articles of an inspirational, educational or humor- 
ous nature, which are tied up with thrift or bank- 
ing in a general way, not making it too obvious, 
. however, that there is any preachment in the arti- 

cle. It also uses articles, telling of successful per- 
sons, not to exceed 300 words. The editors write: 
“It need not be a story about a prominent person 
or a tremendous success, but the successful ele- 
ment and story of achievement must be brought 
out. We can also use unusual photographs, good 
cartoons or halftones of interesting subjects. We 
have a juvenile magazine for wh'ch we buy very 
brief articles written in an entertaining way, but 
always bringing out a thrift or other worthy mo- 
tive, never forgetting that the appeal to the child 
must not be apparent to him or her. There is no 
set rate for payment, this be’ng determined by the 
value of the material submitted and its originality. 
Payment is made upon acceptance, and material is 
returned promptly if not available.” 


Telling Tales, 80 E. Eleventh Street, New York, 
has become a semi-monthly. Susan Jenkins, editor, 
states: “While our general needs are the same as 

_ heretofore, we are insisting on a higher standard 
of workmanship, with more finish in style. We 
can use an occasional ‘story of the ‘horror’ type. 
Instead of paying the fixed rate of 1 cent a word, 
we shall attempt to vary our prices with the 
quality of a story. Payment on acceptance.” 


True Confessions Magazine, Robbinsdale, Min- 
nesota, wants unusual confessions of love, mystery 
and adventure that not only are true to life, but 
read true. “Authors should play up the naked 
realism idea in sex stories, but it should be toned 
down to the ‘charming sinner’ type. Payment is 
made promptly on acceptance. Manuscripts should 
be in the first person and from 7000 words up,” 
writes Roscoe Fawcett, editor. 


Detective Tales and Weird Tales, 854 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago, are doing all in their power to 
straighten up with their numerous author creditors, 
according to Edwin Baird, editor of both maga- 
zines, who writes: “I am making every effort to 
clean up our indebtedness, but so far I have not 
been able to do so. Mr. Henneberger has told me 
more than once, in the talks I’ve had with him 
about this, that everything will be paid, that th: 
authors to whom we owe money need not fear they 
will lose, but I realize that this is slight consola- 
tion to a man who wants cash. In any event, I 
hope you will apprec‘ate that I am doing my 
utmost to deal fairly with all our contributors.” 


The Board of Publication of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, Inc., formerly of Ninth and 
Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, has just moved into 
its new quarters at 1228-34 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delnhia. The company publishes Lutheran Young 
Sunshine, and Lutheran Boys 
a irls, 


The Southern Lumberman, Nashville. Tenn.. “is 
always in the market for practical technical articles 
regarding improved methods in logging and lum- 
bering. Illustrated art‘cles are particularly de- 
sirable, writes S. F. Horn, editor. He does nut 
state what rates are paid. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN WASTE PAPER INTO OOLLARS 
REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 

Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers to 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for purticulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


48 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Send us your stories, poems, photoplays. All techni- 
cal requirements observed. 50c a thousand words for 
straight copying; 75c with editorial revision. One car- 


m ccpy. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
583 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chieayo, (ll. 


Succeed in Short- 


Story Writing 


you can learn to write , 
stories that sell. Dr. 
Richard Burton, “the great- 
est authority of them all,” 
will teach you by mail. He 
assists personally in the cor- 
rection of lessons from every 
student. Also offers Crit- 
A.B., PH.D., jcjsm Service on stories. His 
L.H D.,A.M- gtudents have made thou- 
sands from their stories—one nearly $100,- 
000. Story-writing is fascinating side- 
line work offering more money, prestige 
and advancement if you know the right 
rinciples. Costs nothing to investigate. 
ree Booklet, ‘‘Short-Story Writing’ and 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
215 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY 
Professional typing, prompt ser- 
vice. Specialties: stories. poems 
and photoplays. Terms’ rea- 
sonable. 


MRS. E. K. GIBBS, Mgr. 
100 So. 42d St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Burton, 


All kinds of typing done by expert typist. 
Typing manuscripts a specialty. Give me 
a trial. 

STENOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
Vincennes, Ind. Ruth Lamb, Prop. 


“THE WRITER” is the only English maga- 
zine of its kind. It gives all the English Mar- 
kets for your work, and up-to-date information 
about the British Press. Also a great deal of 
inside information for those who want to get 
into the English market. 30 cents monthly, 
post free. Abbey House, Westminster, England. 


In Warrinc to Apvertisers, Mention 
Tue AvtHor & JouRNALIST 


LL peprenene standing w e lonely and barren rocks of St. Helena, banished 
a thousand miles from shore, gazing out across the solemn sea toward France, where he was once 
Emperor, is one of the most tragic scenes in history. This picture from Ridpath’s History illustrates 
but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Other men have written histories of one nation or periods Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 
free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 


nor do we sell through bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission 
book dealers’ profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship 
direct from factory to customer guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down | 

through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture jand refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full'aythentic of the War. He 
covers every rdace,i\@very nation, every time, 

holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


RIDPATH is, endorsed by Presidents of the 

United States, practicall: university and 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don’t you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


RDPATH pictures the great historical events ge 


dark-skinned followers; tosail thesouth- 
ernseas Drake; tocircumnavigate the globe with M: 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY > 
CINCINNALL, O. 
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you some idea o splendid illustrations and the wonderiully 
eautitul style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, Ce “tS 
: 
+ /, Please mail, without cost 
| Ridpath’s Graphic Style 
apoleon, and other great char- : 
{ - particulars of your s ° t 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings m2 gh Ky Author and Journalist readers. 
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